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4 The Outlook. 


Just now, both in this country and in Europe, 
there is what we may call an epidemic of the Jewish 
question. Here, as well as there, the discussion is but 
the rebound of circumstances. Mr. Disraeli was 
thought to have drawn upon his very opulent oriental 
imagination when he stated, some years ago, that in 
all parts of the world there were Jews, who, shrinking 
from the excruciating contempt and aversion of man- 
kind, concealed their faith, not only for a life-time, 
but for generations. Seme facts have lately come to 
the surface which indicate that Disraeli knew what he 
was talking about. For example, it is mentioned, in a 
recent number of the Jewish Chronicle, that a com- 
pany of Jews at Berlin brought to the Shah, on the 
occasion of the latter’s visit there, a petition imploring 
him to protect the Jews in Persia; and that astern 
Persian, belonging to the royal suite, who had received 
and closely questioned the delegation, quietly inform- 
ed them that their memorial should really reach the 
Shah, for he, the stern Persian aforesaid, was a con- 
cealed Jew, though obliged to deny his faith. Since 
the religious emancipation of Austria and Spain, there 
have been numerous conversions to Judaism, which 
were in reality nothing more than the open avowal 
of Judaism by Catholic“ families who, perhaps for 
ages, have remained Jews in sympathy, and faith, and 
domestic habits, while they have outwardly assented 
to the dominant and domineering religion. 


There is something at once pathetic and perplex- 
ing in the persistent unappeasable enmity that has 
gone on for ages between this wonderful race and the 
rest of the human family. The later forms which this 
very uncivil warfare has taken on in this country have 
for us something of the interest of novelty. How to 
compose the trouble, is by no means easy to say. To 
take a single case, the Herald, the other day, hada 
letter describing the experiences of a Jewish gentle- 
man and his wife at the Palisades Hotel. They had 
engaged board at the hotel, and, on arriving to take 
possession of their rooms, they were asked if they were 
Jews. They replied in the affirmative. Upon this 
they were told that they could not, and would not be 
received. A similar account has been published in th 
Washington Chronicle, relating to a hotel at Saratoga, 
and to a Jewish gentleman who had applied there for 
board. Of course there is something wrong in all of 
this. And yet how to remedy the wron may be 
less certain. Surely the proprietors of hotels and 
boarding-houses, who refuse to let their rooms and 
their tables to Jews, are not more prejudiced against 
Jews than other people are. It is purely a matter of 
business. They have found that if they have Jews in 
their houses, they cannot have Christians In short, 
they los boarders, and lose money, by taking Jews, 
and they cannot afford it. It is not the fault of the 
hotel-keepers; it is the fault of the community on 
whose patronage they d pend in keeping hotels; it is 
in the ancient, traditional, and thus far invincible prej- 
udice of the other races of mankind, and especially of 
Christians, against Jews. That this prejudice is unjust, 
and that it leads to injustice; that it is, in most cases 
froundless and exquisitely cruel; and that it ought 
to be exterminated, is what we believe. Meantime we 
simply point at the paltriness, the inconsistency, the 
inhumanity, which this great Christian community 
exhibits in cherishing prejudices which compel those 
Who keep houses of public entertainment, to spurn 
from their hospitality, in simple self-defense, the mem- 
bers of that most ancient and most gifted people, which 
*has given to us our sacred books, our dearest faiths, 
our most precious hopes, and which at this moment 
contains not only more wealth but more genius of 
every kind than any other people on earth. 


It is generally hard for an American to read 
without a smile more or less solemn the opinions upon 
American politics which he finds in the average Euro- 
pean newspaper. And yet it may be well toremember 
that people in Europe who are fair-minded and who 
take the pains to inform themselves concerning us, 
havé,in their judgment upon passing events in this 
country, something like the same advantage over us 
as will be enjoyed by our posterity when they come to 
survey our time from the calm distance of centuries. 
reover, coming events in this country do sometimes 


than they do upon America. The secession of the So. th- 
ern States, for instance, was a free topic of conversa- 
tion at the political centers of Europe, not only before 
it occurred at the South, but before it was more than 
stealthily whispered at the North. Those of us who 
happened to go abroad just then rejected, with patri- 
otic disdain and incredatity, the European tattle of a 
revolution in America, which, however, soon after 
certified its possibility by a very tangible and san- 
quinary evidence. We scouted at the notion of such a 
thing. It was ridiculous. Oflate there has been in this 
country a good deal of talk—some of it sane, much of 
it insane—concerning a coming change in the Amer- 
ican political system as serious as secession would have 
been. Some persons here, who have no envy of office- 
holders and no particular love fora lie, have expressed 
alarm lest the centripetal forces in our system were in 
danger of greatly overpowering the centrifugal. One 
token of this they think they see in the intended 
adoption of the custom of continuing the same incum- 
bent in the Presidency for more than a second term. 
Now, there may be for us not the least harm in this 
custom; and all this outcry about it may be only 
March-hare madness. But how does it strike a saga- 
cious and friendly miud, contemplating us from the 
remoteness of three thousand miles of salt water? A 
very able and temperate article in The Spectator for 
August 23d entitled An American Monarchy,” con- 
taining some thoughts which we cannot despise, en- 
ables us to answer the question which we have just 
raised, 
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We should mention, in the first place, that The 
bestows only contempt upon this talk at 

present so much indulged in concerning Cesarism in 
America. “There is, of course, no danger of the 
change feared by some Liberals in England, the appa- 
rition of the man on horseback who is to introduce 
Ceesarism into the United Statas. The idea of a despot 
there is foolishness, based upon the analogy of coun- 
tries as unlike the United States as they are unlike 
England. America is too big, the State organizations 
too strong, the army too weak, and the people too ac- 
customed to the use of arms to admit of any attempt 
of that kind, which, supposing it begun, Massachu- 
setts alone would be able to overthrow. Rather it is 
in the very certainty of the people that no such result 
could follow their novel expression of their will, that 
we see the greatest fear that their will may be so ex- 
pressed. We say fear, for while General Grant has 
been a sufficiently effective President, though haunted 
by dreams of annexations and given to allow wealth 
to be accumulated on him, such an election might be 
repeated, and even if not repeated, would set an ex- 
ample of long Presidencies under almost the worst 
conceivable conditions. . The practice must 
increase the eageruess both for the Presidency and 
for party victory, must develop to the fullest de- 
gree the excitement of the quadrennial election, 
and must increase corruption almost tenfold. The 
mere chance of «0 long a period of power must be 
worth three or four times the money now paid to se- 
cure it. It will not increase the stability of the Presi- 
dent’s tenure, if that be a good, but on the contrary, 
must inspire him with that feeling from which none 
but Kings and strict term Presidents can be free,— 
that striking eminence in any department should be 
kept down, lest the hero, or the lawgiver, or the social 
reformer might be a possible rival in the affection of 
the People.. . The struggle to continue to reign 
would be as bad as itis now, with this important dif- 
ference, that while it must end now in four years, 
leaving four years for independent and disinterested 
action, it would then last the whole term, however 
long it might be, of every President in succession. 
Even if the President built up around him a party so 
strong, as to make him virtually inmovable—as, for 
example, by securing a heavy party vote, and the Ne- 
gro and Catholic vote in additian—he could only build 
it by concessions either to factions or localities which 
must be more or less injurious to the nation.“ And, in 


conclusion, our friendly critic thinks that the custom 
of indefinite re#ligibility ‘‘ must deprive the President 
of his last relic of superiority to party. and reduce him 
to the position of wire-puller for himself, the very 
worst attitude in which, for the national interest, he 
could pose. It is unfortunate for the States that even 
now their quadrennial elections should shake them so 
severely, but not half so unfortunate as it would be 
nevcr to have a respite, never to enjoy an Executive 
Chief released from the wish to postpone every natien- 


cast their shadows before them upon Europe sooner 


al interest to his own.’ 
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REGRET, 
BY F. F. F. 


UST in my hand, one summer day, 

A bunch of crimson poppies lay, 
Withered and warm from a little hand 
That had gathered their bloom at Love’s command, 
On other things and thoughts intent, 
My absent gaze upon them bent; 
Idly I turned them o’er and o’er, 
Then dropped their bloom upon the floor; 
But now I weep for that summer day, 
And the withered poppies I threw away. 


Once on my ear a child's voice fell, 

Its loving tones I knew full well. 

And yet how strange—unheeded oft 

The words I heard, so sweet and soft, 
Unfelt the little hands that pressed 
Around my neck, upon my breast. 

Now years have passed, and borne away 
The words and looks of that dear day ; 
My empty arms I stretch in vain, 

But the child will ne’er come back again. 


Oh, words and tones of by-gone years! 
How could ye fall on careless cars? 
Why unresponsive were ye met, 
Sweet, loving deeds? Oh, vain regret! 
Tears cannot bring my flowers again, 
Nor words of love unheeded then ; 
Only a look of sad surprise, 

And disappointed, childish eyes. 


So God's best gifts to us, each day 

Dropped from his hand on Life’s rough way, 
Often we pass unnoticed by ; 

They, like the flowers, unheeded lie, 

And looking back in after years, 

With aching eyes, through streaming tears, 
We stretch our /»nging arms in vain ; 

The treasures lost ne’er come again. 


HAY-FEVER REFUGEES. 


QO F all the things which the year brings round,— 
leaves, grain, grass, corn and hay—there is noth- 
ing more remarkable than hay-fever or hay-asthma. 
It is one of those things that doctors know nothing 
about. They leave the whole field to the victim. And 
he knows as little about it philosophically and as much 
practically as any one need wish. 

It is a thing of mysterious origin, full of queer quips 
and pranks, and wholly unmanageable. We sneeze at 


one meditates upon it without weeping. It is anoma- 
lous in all its history, varying in details every year, 
and yet, on the whole, wretchedly alike from year to 
year. To all intents and purposes the eyes lose their 
function, the tongue loses its power of tasting, the ears 
are dull of hearing. One mopes about with a kind of 
influenza, or immense cold in the head, or with asth- 
ma; but, on the whole, the most characteristic symp- 
tom, which distinguishes it from all known affections, is 
the myriad sneezing power to which one is raised. 
Every hour is punctuated with sneezes; single ones 
fired off like a sharp-shooter’s rifle, or a succession of a 
dozen in chase of each other, or a real feu de joie, 
thirty or forty, like the opening of musketry fire all 
along the line. If it were not that all sneezing takes 
one pitch, something musical might be made out of 
them. As it is they rattle along like a snare-drum. 

While in this delicious state, quite apart from all 
ordinary moods of life, one wonders whether he ever 
did feel like other men, whether he ever again can sit 
in gentle currents of wind, or smell of flowers, or eat 
fruit, or go out of doors with unveiled face, or sleep 
without convulsive suffocation, or have restored the 
taste of food, or regain buoyancy of spirit, or econo- 
mize in pocket-handkerchiefs. Every man who be- 
lieves in Darwin cherishes his proboscis with a vague 
sense of having once been an elephan., and sounds out 
his coming like a whole herd of elephants trumpeting 
their presence. One’s temper is ruined. Questions are 
torments. If you rumble out an answer you are not 
understood, and the renewed question seems to you 
like an insult. You wish you were let alone. Some 
cave, some hermit’s retreat, with no roads to be dusty, 
and no flowers to driv. you crazy with tickling odors, 
and no lady to ask questions, but where you could be 
let alone, to doze, cough, wheeze, weep and sneeze in 
solitary wretchedness. For this is a misery which 
does not love company. 


it,—though it really is not a thing to be sneezed at; no | 
matter how unaccustomed to the melting mood, no 


Imagine, then, what a houseful of hay-fever vie- 
tums must be! What choruses of dismal coughing, 
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what fusilades of sneezes, what a flourishing of silk 
and linen handkerchiefs, like an army banners! 

False. -Not true in a single particular. e be all 
true men. No one is sick. The memory t former 
days at this time of the year hangs in the like the 
shadow of aspent cloud. Here are between’ twenty 
and thirty refugees, each one aforetime made desper- 
ate for six weeks, and not one of them but is un- 
touched with the ailment. No one, looking in upon 
this cheerful household, would dream that they were 
here as patients. There have been md@hy treatments“ 
for various disorders, allopathic, homeopathic, water- 
cure, grape-cure, and what not, but Commend me to 
the mountain-cure! 

It is important that persons affiicted with bay-asth- 
ma, and the number is great and apparently increas- 
ing, should know that although there is as yet dis- 
covered no radical and constitutional cure, yet that 
it may be held wholly in check, from year to year, by 
a suitable change of air. It is not enough, however, to 
remove from home. Either the sea air, in full measure, 
or the mountain air is necessary. There seems to be 
something due to altitude, but what it is no one 
knows; indeed, those who have studied this anomalous 
disease with scientific accuracy seem as much in the 
dark as to its causes as other folks, nor have they set- 
tled upon any medical treatment. The sum of re- 
medial knowledge at this time is this: that many per- 
sons are eutirely relieved by the seaside, and that al- 
most without exception cvery one is relieved by taking 
refuge in the mountains. 

On the east side of the White Mountains, Conway 
(but not always), Jackson and the Glen House may be 
mentioned. The Flume House, the Profile, in the 
Franconia Notch. On the west side, Littleton, White- 
field, Dalton, Lancaster and Bethlehem are resorted to 
with good success, and they have this advantage over 
the great mountain houses, that board can be had for 
from eight to twelve dollars a week. Yet, if one’s 
means will permit, we should commend the houses 
nearer to the mountains—the Waumbec, the Crawford, 
the Fabyan, and the Twin Mountain House. Our per- 
sonal experience of the last named enables us to com- 
mend it highly. It is near to the mountains, and yet 
not subject to the cold which rolls down from them; it 
is remote from swampy land, is open to the south, 
west and northwest winds, and the ground on which it 
is built is a porous gravel, so that it is free from all 
noxious exhalations. Where there is so little to choose 
as between Waumbec, Fabyan, Crawford and Twin 
Mountain House, the particular place must be left to 
the taste of each one concerned. 

One should arrive here a few Gays in advance of the 
usual attack, and come prepared to stay for the whole 
term which it usually fills; for, if one goes away, he 
will surely be obliged to suffer the whole of the unex- 
pired term, or at least till frosts come. 

From the north one may come down the St. Lawrence 
to Montreal, and thence by rail to Newport, Wells 
River and Littleton. From Albany and westward the 
route would be by way of Springfield, Mass., Bellows 
Falls, White River Junction, etc. From New York 
and southwardthe route may be by the Norwich and 
Worcester boat, by the Fall River boat, and to Spring- 
field by the New Haven Railroad. By cars it requires 
part of two days; by the boats a night and duy. 
Those leaving New York by boat at five P. u. will be 
at the Twin Mountain House about the same time the 
next afternoon. Baggage is checked through to all 
near towns and hotels, and palace cars are attached 
to all express trains. 

This is our annual tribute to all our brethren of the 
great hay-fever family! X 
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SPANISH ICONOCLASM. 


BY N. S. DODGE. 


12 record of the peneil or pen of the fast- 

fading glories of the past in Spain is, as it were, 
snatching a brand from the fire. From day to day her 
glorious history, written in grand specimens of archi- 
tecture and noble sculpture, in arches and gates and 
windows and long-drawn aisles and fretted roofs, in 
the aqueducts that reach across her sterile plains and 
the bridges which span her rivers and the castles on 
the mountain spurs keeping guard over her cities, is 
being consumed. It does not matter what the issue of 
her fortunes may be. Monuments of art are alike dis- 
appearing, whether the Republicans are successful or 
the flag of Don Carlos flaunts its folds over the gate- 
ways of the Moorish cities. If Spain’s destiny be 
„progress, as it is called, her antiquities naturally 
pass away; orif it be embers of domestic revolution 
forever bursting afresh into flame, then wilful damage 
inevitably follows, and the end is the same. Such has 
been the action of all political changes since the world 
began. The most refined evidences of man’s intelli- 
gence have been melted away, leaving behind shape- 
less relics only. 

It is difficult to realize the rapidity with which the 
Spain of romance and history is vanishing. Wanton 
acts of vandalism disgrace the uprisings in every one 
of the revolted towns. The church of San Miguel, the 
oldest and finest in beautiful Seville, has been sense- 
lessly demolished. In the same way the three glori- 
ous Byzantine chapels of Lerida are gone forever. 
And, more barbarous than all the rest, the colegiate 
of Santa Anta, with its lovely silent Gothic cloister 
filed with grand old orange-trees, and its archive- 


room of illuminated missals and gorgeous MSS., is now 
numbered with the past.. 

At Segovia the unequalled Moorish decorations of the 
Alcazar; at Barcelona that masterpiece of the middle 
ages, the Casa de Gralla, the finest old mansion in the 
world; the wooden-ceiled Infant-house in Guadalax- 
ara, which can never be repeated; and the exquisite 
Generalife palace at Granada, second in wondrous 
beauty to the Alhambra only—are all “improved” 
from the face of the earth. In short, there is no such 
evidence of man’s inherent tendency to destroy, and of 
the vanity of human things, as a second visit to Spain 
would to-day furnish the traveler. 

And then, where there has not been destruction, 
there exists dissonance. In the hands of Government 
are vast structures, glories of ancient art, which are 
utterly irreconcilable with all present economic neces- 
sities. There are churches without population, monas- 
teries without monks, convents without nuns, colleges 
without students, Jesuit seminaries without Jesuits, 
and tribunals ef the Holy Inquisition without— thank 
God!—Inquisitors. Too beautiful to destroy, as most 
of these buildings are, and too costly to maintain, they 
either stand useless, or are turned into lodging-houses 
and barracks, stables and workshops, hospitals and 
store-houses. The beautiful monastery of Cartuja, 
near Seville, whose wood ceilings, then four hundred 
years old, were the admiration of good Queen Isabella, 
is turned into a China factory; and Cardinal Mendo- 
za’s famous Hospital of the Holy Cross at Toledo, con- 
taining the most richly sculptured Patio in Spain, is 
occupied for stabling horses. 


custodias and virils of such artificers as Becerrias and 
D’ Arfés—is all sold, or melted down, or stolen, or hid- 
den—quien sabe? 

Mr. Digby Wyatt, Professor of Fine Art at English 
Cambridge, upon being asked the other day on his re- 
turn from Spain what was the predominant sensation 
old Spanish architecture had produced in his mind, re- 
plied: 

» think, more than anything else that impressed 
me, was the manifestation everywhere of entire indif- 
ference to expense. No one appeared to have counted 
the cost of the work upon which he was engaged. 
Whether it were u medieval architect entering upon 
the vast work of a cathedral, a Renaissance architect 
dashing upon the immense laying out a palace, or a 
Herrera plunging into such stone-quarries as the Es- 
corial or Valladolid cathedral, not a shadow of doubt 
ever seems to have crossed the mind of the beginner 
that some one would complete the work.“ 

To adevout mind nothing of all iconoclasm in Spain 
is more impressive than the destruction of St. Teresa’s 
convent at Avila. She founded it in the year 1554, 
when she was unknown and very poor. Perhaps in 
all the chronicles of the Church there is no instance 
recorded of greater faith. It was objected that four 
ducats, her only means, could never found a convent. 
No,“ she replied, Teresa and four ducats can do 
nothing, it is sure; but God, Teresa, and four ducats 
can do everything.“ She pressed her purpose till the 


various parts of Spain. In all these the nuns are now 
reduced to a state of starvation, collections being made 
at the church doors to supply these unfortunate ladies 
with bread. As a rule, all of them were rich and of 
noble families. The principal of their dowries was 
given by their parents in the same way that a mar- 
riage portion is bestowed. This has been confiscated 
by Government, and the interest is withheld. Their 
homes have been destroyed; the wood carvings and 
window decorations sold for the value of the mate- 
rials; the altar-pieces and priceless paintings trampled 
in the dust, and they themselves turned into the 
streets to beg. And yet, iess than forty years ago the 
convents of Avila had relays of mules constantly run- 
ning between their town and Santander, in order that 
they might have their fish daily fresh from the sea. 
Great, indeed, has been iconoclasm in Spain! 

St. Teresa is not unnaturally regarded by Roman 
Catholics as having been raised up in the Protestant 
turmoils of the sixteenth century to give new life to 
their Church. She was born on the 28th of March, 
1515, and received the name of Teresa de Cespide. She 
entered a convent at the age of nineteen, and for 
twenty years, to use her own language, “ was called of 
God and tempted of the world. I had neither the sat- 
isfaction of reconciliation with God nor the enjoyment 
of union with the world.“ When, at length, after 
many struggles, her character became changed by 
constant mental converse with God, it was the first 
object of the rest of her life to help tempted souls. 
Considering what she accomplished in infusing spirit- 
ual life into the Spanish Church, she must be regarded 
as the most extraordinary woman of herage and coun- 
try. Many of her sayings are original and beautiful, 
and all her writings are full of the sweet odor of sanc- 
lity. Help from the world,” she said, has been to 
me no better than twigs of dried rosemary, there is no 
leaning upon them. The Cross only is strong.“ 
„Sometimes I say with my whole heart, Lord, either 
to die or to suffer, [ ask nothing else.’”’ “It comforts 
me to hear the clock strike, for so, methinks, I draw 
one hour nearer to seeing God.”’ 

The love of God was the mainspring of her every 
idea. Hell she thought of only as the place where 


there is no love. There was great resemblance in 


Church plate, too, not valuable so much for its solid 
silver and gold as for the rich work it contained of the | 
masters and competitors of Benvenuto Cellini—the | 


convent was founded, and with it thirty others in 


| 


Made me Guyon's A and in Fénélon’s writings 
to Lers. The following reads as if it were certainly 
one of the vjaculations of the Archbishop of Cambrai, 
and yet it is translated from one of Teresa’s works 
published seventy years before he was born. 

“ That which makes me love thee, my God, is not the 
heaven thou hast promised, nor the hell I would shun, 
It is thine own self; the sight of thee upon the Cross, 
naited and insulted; the sight of the wounds in thy 
body, the thought of the pangs in thy death. Thy love 
it is that draws me; I should love thee all the same © 
were there no heaven, I should fear thee none the less 
were there no hell. Give me nothing in return for this 
my love, for were I not to expect what I am longing 
for, I should love Mize as well as I do no.“ 

The poor nuns, whose convent of Avila is a heap of 
blackened ruins, never sat in the stalls during mass, 
but upon the steps, because they believed Teresa to be 
present and the seats to be occupied by angels. But 
the traditions, with the buildings, the memories of St. 
Teresa, with the gardens she decorated and the trees 
she planted, are gone. Nearly all the conventual 
houses she founded are pictures of desolation. There 
are fountains without water, beds without flowers, 
walls without roofs, altars without worshipers, prom- 
enades without people. So it is all over Spain. Truly 
ene may say with Schiller, “Die schönen Tage in 
Spain sind nun zu ende.“ 

ATHENZUM LIBRARY, Boston, Mass. 


THE OUTCAST. 
BY uns. M. M. n. GOODWIN. 


HE gazed at the pitiless sky, 
At the cold and barren earth, 
At the hungry river rushing by, 
And in deep despair resolved to die, 
Cursing her hour of birth. 
Her soul was deeply stained by crime,— 
_A wreck cast up from the city’s slime. 


Why does she tremble and shrink 

At the ghastly thought of death ? 
Why does she fear Lethe’s cup to drink ; 
Why fear in oblivion’s arms to sink, 

If this life is but a breath ? 
Does the spirit-germ in her darkened soul 
Revolt at death as man’s final goal? 


Does a vision of childhood hours 
Sweep o’er her fevered brain ?- 
A dream of wildwood bowers, 
Of sunshine, buds, and flowers, 
Before temptation came ?— 
A vision of home and its bliss, now lost. 
To her sin-sick soul so tempest-tossed ? 


The bell in the church-tower gray, / 
Within whose shadow she stands, 

Is calling believers to kneel and pray ; 

While the “ gate of hel just over the way 
Throws its red light across the sand 

To where the river’s cold, dark wave 

The hem of her fouler garment laves. 


If I should kneel with the rest to pray, 
I wonder if God would hear! 
Iam weary of sin's unhallowed sway,— 
Will no one teach me the better way? 
She cried in her doubt and fear; 
But with glances of hate and insolent pride, 
By the pious throng she was thrust aside. 


We talk of “this Gospe day!“ 

We call this a Christian land! 
Oh, God! Whena sinner to Thee would pray, 
From the temple's gate she is turned away 

Alone in the street to stand. 

Wantonly, wickedly forced from the light, 
Left tagung and dizzy in darkness and night. 


And when, in the dreary morn, 

With white lips evermore dumb, 
With garments ooze-dripping and torn, 
Face hunger-stamped and sin- worn, 

She ’s dragged from the river’s slum, 
Can you, from your brow, wash the mark of Cain ? 
Can you call from earth's depths the soul you have 

slain 
— 


OUR MENNONITE BRETHREN, 
BY MRS. AMELIA E. BARR. 


5 ELCOME ever unto gods and men are the 
self-helpful,” and these Mennonite Chris- 
tians, who have not ceased through centuries of perse- 
cution to keep a ciear conscience and “do well unto 
themselves,” certainly deserve all the attention that 
the press, the capitalists, and the railroad companies 
are showing them; and it would only be an act of gra- * 
ciousness if the church, too, should take a present in her 
hands, and meet her eldest brother with a blessing. 
For these Mennonite Christians were born before the 
dawn of the Reformation, and rose from all their 
hiding-places at the voice of Luther, to strengthen the 
hands of those who “went up to the help of the Lord 
against the mighty.” ‘ 
Afterwards they either largely espoused or were 
most unfortunately confounded with the Anabaptists, 
who were rather a political organization than a relig- 
ious sect; holding, it is true, the same views 
infant baptism, but uniting with them tenets utterly 
subversive of all domestic, social, and political rights. 
For instance, they contended that neither the laws of 
Nature nor the New Testament put any restraint on a 
man concerning the number of his wives, hence thes 
claimed the privileges of the patriarchs, They 
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to acknowledge any distinction of rank or wealth, as 
contrary to the gospel; and, regarding themselves as 
influenced by the direct spirit of God, considered laws 
and magistrates as an encroachment on their spiritual 
freedom. 

These opinions were not only boldly preached, but 
were defended by force of arms, until Munster, the im- 
perial city of Westphalia, where they had fortified 
themselves, was taken; and John Bockhold, king of 
this New Jerusalem, put to death. Many of them then 

fied to England, but the Eighth Henry had little sym- 
pathy with such doctrines; fifteen Anabaptists suffered 
death, and thirty banishment in his reign; and yet, 
Bishop Burnet, in 1547, said there were many all over 
England; while Fuller records the burning of two in 
Smithfield, A.D. 1575. Forty-five years later a body of 
them sought naturalization in the American colonies, 
but religious intolerance was then the Great Diana 
of New England, as well as of Old England, and they 
found small comfort there, for it waa almost impos- 
eible that Puritan soil should nourish Anabaptist fruit. 

But the Mennonites have no dealings with the Ana- 
baptists, indeed Menno publicly declared his abhor- 
rence of their licentious doctrines. Their particular 
heterodoxy consisted in denying original sin, and the 
efficacy of infant baptism; in refusing to take oaths or 
hold civil office; in disallowing the lawfulness of 
capital punishment. and in abhorring the shedding of 
blood even wheu necessary for self-defense. Asa sect 
they had existed among the Vaudois Waldenses. Huss- 
ites aud Lollards, but they were first organized in 
Holland. 1536, by Simon Menno. a native of Friesland. 
and ap enthusiastic convert to their doctrine. 

Menno had been a Romish priest and notorious for 
‘his profligacy, but his conversion was undoubtedly 
genuine, and he proved it by a life of devotion to the 
cause he had espoused, which, aceording to his ability 
and opportunity, was as full of missionary enthusiasm, 
vehement couviction, and good results as that of Paul 
of Tarsus. 

In 1581 the Mennonites found rest from persecution 
under the protection of William of Orange, who per- 
mitted them to hold their first assembly of the repre- 
sentatives from their congregations, and in the seven- 
‘teenth century they had become so numerous that 
70,000 of them were found ia Moraviaalone. Tet it is 
only twenty-five yearssinee most of the German States 
gave them full civil rights, and it is only fifteen years 
since a representative of the duchy of Brunswick had 
his election annuHed because he was a Mennonite. 

In Holland, however, a much broader toleration was 
granted them. In 1735 they were permitted to found 
there a theological seminary, which gave them an edu- 


cated ministry—a ministry remarkable for its amiable | 


relations with other evangelical sects, and its ready 
co-operation with them in Bible and missionary ef- 
forts. 

In the warlike times, about the end of the eighteenth 
century, many thousand German Mennonites found 
refuge from their disabilities and liabilities in South- 
ern Russia, induced to this emigration by a charter 
granted by the Emperor Paul promising them free- 
dom from military service forever. But for this favor 
they paid dear enough; the land they were to occupy 
was among hills and desolate wilds, it was only given 
on condition that they cleared and cultivated it, and 
paid the State within a stipulated time. Besides, no 
family was allowed to take advantage of this favor 
unless they were worth from 1,200 to 1,500 rubles. 
Seventeen hundred families accepted these hard terms, 
and to avoid what to them was the einfulness of war, 
banished themselves from their pleasant German farms 
and vineyards, to the dreary wastes of the Vistula, and 
the tender mercies of barbaric Tartar hordes. 

Yet, half a century aflerwards, Marshal Marmont, 
traveling through Southern Russia, draws the most 
beautiful picture of their primitive and peaceful life. 
Their forty-one villages were like gardens in the midst 
of waste howling’’ deserts; pretty homes, ornament- 
al plantations, and magnificent cattle were iu all of 
them. Everything that can be conceived of order, 
welfare and virtue was there; for thirty-six years 
there had not been a law-suit or a criminal prosecu- 
tion,“ and Marshal Marmont vouches for this almost 
incredible statement on what he says is undeniable 
evidence. To read his whole sketch of the community 
is like reading an idyl of the Golden Age. 

The beautiful and prosperous lives of these people 
have been silently preaching a most eloquent sermon; 
and, although they refrained from ail attempts at 
proselytism, their influence slowly but surely ex- 
tended. Native Russians began earnestly to inquire 
of them concerning their faith, and then they did not 
dare to withhold the gospel, or the knowledge of the 
truth as they held it. Around the ancient city of Kiev 
a most remarkable revival resulted in the organization 
of several Mennonite churches entirely of native Rus- 
sians. This the Russian Church could not endure. Dis- 
‘sent in her borders was as bad aa Republicanism in her 
State Councils, but the reniedy was in her own hands, 
since it was easy to influence a government whose 
head is invested with a semi-sacerdotal character. So 
‘in 1871 a law of unqualified rigor was enacted, obliging 
‘all to bear arms irrespective of religious convictions. 

It is easy to see that this law would touch in one of 
the tenderest tenets of their faith a majority of the 
men of the Mennonite persuasion; and for all whom it 
could not reach there was the old weapon of persecu- 
tion, for ecclesiastic tyranny neither learns nor forgets 
anything. A dignitary of the Greek Church about 


the middle of last year visited the Baptist villages and | 
placed before the people a crucifix and some images, 
which they were commanded to adore. ‘“ We worship 
God alone,” was the calm but decisive reply, and then 
rcourgings and imprisonments followed. One of the wo- 
meu cruelly beaten was seventy years of age, and three 
others, younger, suffered with her. In the department 
of Kiev there are now in prison thirty Mennonite Bap- 
tists; in other villages the churches have been sealed 
up, the communion vessels removed, the Testaments 
taken out of every house, and the ministers informed 
thatif they preach or teach again they will be sent to 
Siberia. 

To escape the tender mercies of such a “ Mother 
Church these Christians are fleeing to the United 
States. They have no fear, but every cause for con- 
fidence in this movement, for as early as 1683 a colony 
of Mennonites settled in Pennsylvania, where, ever 
since, they have continued to grow in wealth and 
strength, no man making them afraid.” 

Already two companies have arrived, instalments of 
an emigration which will undoubtedly reach 50,000 
souls within the next year. Emigrants of no ordinary 
class. deeply religious, highly intelligent, well-edu- 
cated, possessed of much wealth, and endowed largely 
with all the qualifications for making more, they are 
certain to be au important aid to prosperity wherever 
they settle. Railroad agents all over the country have 
shown themselves wise io their generation in trying 
to tempt them to places on the line of their respective 
routes. Some have gone to Texas, others to Dakota; 
many, with characteristic prudence, are making per- 
sonal examination of different sections. 

As simple emigrauts, capitalists, desirable settlers, 
our business-men have not been slow to offer the Men- 
nonites all courtesies and inducements; but we have 
failed yet to hear of any courtesy extended to them by 
the Church. No single denomination calling them- 
selves Christians have gone to meet, and encourage 
and thank these noble men and women who have in 
this cold, calculating country chosen faith instead of 
fortune, conscience instead of country. We go wild 
over some bayish prince, we open our hearts, and 
empty our purses for foreign artists, singers and liter- 
ati, but for the martyrs and confessors of the nine- 
teenth century we have no enthusiasm to spare, no 
fatted calf to kill, no weloome, no blessing in the 
name of the Lord. Nevertheless, He who appointed 
the New World to comfort the woes of the Old, shall 
make His presence to go with them, and give them 
rest and peace. 


NANTUCKET. 


EADER, have you taken your summer 
trip“? or are you still wishing to “go some- 
where,“ with no special proclivities toward Saratoga, 
Newport, or even the White Mountains? Did you 
ever luxuriate in the healthful breezes and hotel at- 
tractions that the little island of Nantucket affords? 
If not, do make the experiment; collect your fishing- 
tackle and your old clothes (you may as well add your 
best suit for the sake of people who will judge 
you only by your dress), buy the last new book, which 
you will find neither time nor inclination to read, per- 
suade a few of your best friends to accompany you, 
and then procure a ticket for Wood's Hole.” The 
name is not a euphonious one, but you will soon forget 
that as you step on board the little steamer “ Island 
Home.“ and glide out upon the waves sparkling in the 
sunbeams. You will stop five minutes at Martha's 
Vineyard; but shut your eyes to the attractions of 
cottages and camp-meetings,—you can visit them an- 
other day,—and turn your gaze to the broad expanse 
before you.~ The ocean breezes will fan your brow 
and put vigor into your blood more than any tonic, 
and in three bours you will see the island of Nan- 
tucket, with its quaint houses and narrow streets, its 
strange vehicles, its windmills, and its bug lights.“ 
Hotels and boarding-houses will offer you good ac- 
commodations, among which the “ friendly“ establish- 
ment of Joseph Swain deserves worthy mention. You 
will not care to make any extended survey of the 
island the first day; you can walk upon the cliff and 
see the sun sinking into the ocean, or, if you prefer 
creature-comforts, go to Orange street and get an ice- 
cream. The “ town-crier”’ will ring his bell and shout 
his dissonant notes iv your ear, recounting the treas- 
ures of Folger’s market, from ‘second-hand-furni- 
ture down to “corned beef; the curious S’conset 
carts will awaken your risibles, and the long-armed 
windmills whisper the name of Sancho Panza. After 
a night of such refreshing slumber as only Nantucket 
can give, you can select your mode of entertainment 
for the day. You can hire a yacht and enjoy a sail 
with your friends around the harbor—the boats aresafe 
and the captains courteous; or you can anchor out- 
side and devote yourself to the subject of blue fish ;”’ 
if you prefer more exciting work, and more dangerous 
practice, the sbarking-grounds lie open before you, 
and your first catch may bea man-eater.” A pleas- 
ant hour can be spent on the beach watching the 
bathers in their unique costumes, or you can join the 
merry group, and imagine yourself a Triton or a mer- 
maid floating on the waves in a palm-leaf hat! If the 
dust is not too terrific, you can get a carriage, and 
drive to “ Siasconset,’’ where the moaning and dash- 
ing of the surf will entertain you for hours, and where 
you will be sure to get the wrong rut on your re- 


| turn; or you can go out to Quidnit,—there are perch in 


the lake and blue-dogs in the ocean,—get a dinner at 
Chad wick's, and a new view of home-life at the 
» hermit's,“ where housekeeping has been carr‘ed on 
for thirty years without any aid from crinoline. 

If you would see curiosities from lands over the sea, 
the Athenw@um will gratify your desires; if you wish 
to purchase relics, your scrip will be accepted on Main 
street. You can croquet after dinner, and attend con- 
certs after tea, but you will find everything is strange. 
The conversation is upon wrecks, and sword-fish, and 
tides, and dories. You will see the back-bone of a 
whale taking the place of a camp-chair, and bracelets 
of sea-weed instead of the gold of Ophir. The houses 
are peculiar, and so is the food; while the air you 
breathe is redolent with odors from the sea. 

Of course, among the crowd of visitors you meet 
persons of rare literary and artistic taste, capable of 
appreciating all that is beautiful in nature, but you 
also find the latest importation of “ shoddy,’’ who see 


more beauty in greeubacks than in green-tiuted 


billows; but their diamonds grow pale beside the flash- 
ing of the spray in the sunbeams, and their most 
showy attire collapses with the first drenching of sea- 
water. 

Your religious preferences can be gratified in Nan- 
tucket; you can join the responses of your Episcopal 
brethren, or sit.in unbroken silence with the Friendly 
Quakers. Perhaps at this time you will have more 
sympathy than ever before with the Baptists, having 
become impressed witb the beauties of ‘“‘ immersion,” 
but you will find all creeds represented, and each 
charitably inclined toward the other. 

I will not enlarge upon this theme. Go, and see for 
yourself, and if you are so unfortunate aa to have an 
enfeebled body, or weakened nerves. you will, [ trust, 
return as zealous in your praises of Nantucket, with 
its healing waters and invigorating breezes, as did the 
writer of this hasty sketch. C. A. 8. 


“ UNDERSTANDING WITH ALL 
SAINTS.” 


BY PROF. R. E. THOMPSON, 


HESE words occur in what we might call the 
Epistle of Christian Unity. That theme was 
very near to the apostle’s heart; his rebukes and en- 
treaties show us that he meant by unity something 
that sameness of organization did not always secure to 
the Apostolic Church—something far more closely 
bound up with the life of Christ’s people and their 
moral efficiency as a witnessing church. Were he to 
come back to earth again and explain to us what he 
meant in those words, while be might not like our 
divisions and separations he would probably find, not 
in these, but in our breaches of Christian charity and 
our mutual intolerance, the things that deserve rebuke 
and ensure. 

These four words—“ understanding with all saints" 
—seem to say that our divisions in the spirit deprive us 
of much of the insight into divine things that would 
be ours if we lived in charity with all men. They seem 
to say: Fach of us sees his own arc of the vast circle 
of the divine_perfections, but. after all, only an are. 
never the complete, ronnded circle. If we were help- 
ers of one another’s faith, if we gathered the fruit of 
the lives of our brethren in Christ, we might rise toa 
deeper, loftier and broader knowledge of God. Asarc 
joined to arc something like the whole circle of the 
divine perfections would disclose itself to men.“ 

It is worth trying. The religious world would wear 
a new face to us if we were to study it to discover how 
God was revealing himself to our brethren. Its mis- 
eries and contradictions would grow less hopeless as 
we studied them thus. We would discern a ground 
and rise to a hope of ultimate union in loveand good 
understanding, if not in methods and organization. 
Such a study will show us, if different types of faith be 
indeed different forms of insight into the same divine 
depths, how the various divisions of Christendom sup- 
plement and complete one another. 

Taking Christianity as known among us, I think 
that its types will be found to fall naturally into three 
great classese—the theological, the churchly, and the 
emotional. 

I. The first class seem to know most and most clearly 
the Father. In the original sense of the word worship 
—the ascription of worth, of saving power—they wor- 
ship Him presminently. The will of God is to them the 
everlasting ground of salvation. The work of Christ 
is but the removal of obstacles to the freer action of 
that will; the mission of the Comforter is but the act 
of that will. In their arrangement of the doctrines in 
their order, the will of God occupies the center; it 
stands in the middle foreground of their theological 


perspective. It is the ground of all thatisexcellent | 


and worthy, the standard of all just judgment, the end 
of all righteous action. Reversing Paul’s words they 
would say: This is your salvation, even the will of 
God. 

Aud, as the Father per se is not disclosed to us lu bis- 
tory and in Christian experience but in the Bible and 
in the theological systems based on it, they dwell much 
on the book and its doctrines. They have great faith 
in the truth; they look to it as the great means with 
which God coUperates in saving men. Light and truth 
are the great means of the world’s salvation, while the 
Will of God is the great agent that employs those 
means, The church is the gathering of the elect by 
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that Will; her worship is the confession of its great- 
ness and excellency, the beseeching of its continued 
efficacy. Christian doctrine all centers in the proclam- 
ation of this divine sovereignty, and man’s biesseduess 
is the conviction (through the light of truth) that its 
claims are just, and his consequent submission to be 
saved thereby. Henve they value clear, sharply de- 
fined opinions, right views of the truth. Let every 
man be sure of the fundamentals, the sum of saving 
knowledge,” as they did not hesitate to call it. 
The church owes to them valiant vindications of 
Christian doctrine, clear and careful expositions of 
theology, bold applications of Christian principle to 
the various relations of life. Their usual type of char- 
acter—when at its best—corresponds to this. They are 
full of the stern and manly virtues, they are men “ set 
four-square to all the winds that blow.“ Long-headed 
are they, rather than warm-hearted; ‘‘ making a con- 
science” of life rather than delighting in it. They 
carry into their very mirth a chastening, solemn re- 
collection of the graver problems and responsibilities 
of existence. They are applying, when you are think- 
ing of something else, the standard of Sinai to your 
witty speech, your pretty poem, your admired act. 

II. A second group of churches, or sects, (we shali 
name no names) we call the churchly or esthetic 
group. They apprehend Christianity as a great his- 
torical fact that began with the visible appeurance of 
the Son of God and has been transmitted to our gener- 
ation through the institutions, the orders and the sac- 
raments established by him. Through these they feel 
the consecrating touch whereby he laid hold of our 
humanity. They look upon him as a Savior by the 
very act of his incarnation, whereby he took hold of 
our nature to bring a clean thing out of an unclean by 
uniting it to himself. That incarnation is the great 
central fact; itis not a mere contrivance designed to 
take away obstacles that hindered the gracious work- 
ing of a Father’s will; it is of itself our salvation. The 
church is at once the fruit and the witness of the great 
historical fact that the Word was made flesh. Every 
ordinance thrills with the holy memory of the fact; 
all the good order of the church is the symbol of it. 
Their deepest prayer is that of the Litany: 


By the mystery of Thy holy Incarnation, 

By Thy holy Nativity and Circumcision, 

By Thy Baptism, Fasting and Temptation, 

By Thine Agony and Bloody Sweat, 

By Thy Cross and Passion, 

By Thy precious Death and Burial, 

By Thy glorious Resurrection and Ascension, 

And by the Coming of the Holy Ghost, 

Good Lord deliver us. 
It is upon Christ's apprehension of men through 
„ the means of grace that they look to see men saved. 
#1t is in these, as channels, that thestream of grace runs. 

Those that put themselves in the way“ of that grace 
by an obedient submission to church order, and a rev- 
erent attendance upon public worship, and a devout 
reception of the sacraments, they look to see made like 
unto Christ. If grace do not confine itself to churchly 
channels, they speak of uncovenanted mercies,“ but 
they hold fast to those that are covenanted.“ As to 
them that are without, they have more hope of im- 
pressing them by “ the beauty of holiness,’’ the devout 
reverence of Christian worship, the fine taste of litur- 
gy and lesson, chant and hymn, than by logical 
demonstration of doctrines, or the abundance of theo- 
logical light. In a word, they enter the temple by 
„the gate called Beautiful.“ The usual type of Cbris- 
tian character found among them corresponds to this. 
The lighter and more graceful virtues are cultivated 
to perfection. Christian courtesy fine tact and gracious 
ways are their native atmosphere. Even when they 
are roused to resentment, they storm and thunder 
gracefully, in the choicest rhetoric. They do not wear 
religion on their sleeves, however, and generally avoid 
*‘edifying conversation.“ 

They have served the Church Universal by their per- 

sistent assertion of Christianity as a historical fact— 

that the church does not begin her history over again 
with every new Sunday. They have been our his- 
torians, our poets, our singers, and, by their unwearied 
affirmation of the beautiful, they have kept or re- 
deemed our worship from squalor and irreverence, and 
borne true testimony that the body and soul of religion 
must go together, and that wsthetic taste has shared 
in the redemption of humanity, and hasa right to share 
in the worship of the redeemed. 

III. A third group find the sphere of the divine not 
in the reasoning intellect, nor in the historic church, 
but in the most secret adyta of man's spirit. They say 
with W. Law; Take heed to thine own heart, for 
there thou wilt meet with all evil, and there only canst 
thou meet with God, and with all goodness.“ Wor- 
shiping thus in the most inward sphere, they worship 
the Spirit preéminently. It is his work as“ the Lord 
and giver of life“ that they regard as central to Chris- 
tianity. All else—of true or of beautiful—they look on 
as something outward and imperfect. His work is to 

qmake men good, and that is the one thing. Therefore 


they value fervor and enthusiasm more than clearly 
defined opinions or graceful forms. They cun tolerate 
error and disorder where they find these more import- 
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mighty mysteries of incarnation and crucifixion and 
resurrection within us. They find (with George Fox) 
that the Bible itself is but serpent's dust unless the 
inward word speaks its message in the heart, and ex- 
plains the outer. 

They have been the revivers of the church, the 
authors of her best books and songs of devotion. They 
have given her many of her sweetest and most fra- 
grant saintly lives. With them the tender, affection- 
ate, enthusiastic graces of the Johannine type predom- 
inate. They know his meaning who wrote “God is 
love.“ 

And these three are one“ in some measure already 
in every Christian life that has claim to breadth and 
harmony, even when one of them predominates over 
the rest. 

Shall we not strive to make them one in the tolerant 
and brotherly spirit of American Christendom, by 
minding not our own things only, but the things of 
others? 

A Puritan mystic, (Peter Sterry, chaplain to the Lord 
Protector) says: Let all that differ in principles, pro- 
fessions or opinions, and forms, join to see that good 
which is in each other, and the evil in themselves. 
Unite the good which is in you; so shall the good on 
one side make up that which is imperfect and defect- 
ive in the good on the other side, unto a perfection of 
good in both. . . . Thus, while the evil is the privation, 
the loss of yourselves, and the good your true selves, 
you will meet like the two halves of each other, filling 
up the circle of each other’s being, beauties, joys—and 
now be completed in one.“ 2 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 1873. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
BY MADAME FRANEE. 


is not uncommon for the best of people 
when in a dyspeptic frame of mind to be guilty 
of certain platitudes, lachrymosely bewailing the ex- 
isting state of things, even comparing them with the 
“might have beens’ in the good old days, of which 
every successive generation hears so much. We might 
console ourselves with the certainty that the very 
times on which we have fallen will, all too soon, be- 
come “old times“ to those who come after; clothed, 
also, in the marvelously roseate hues in which we so 
naturally love to invest our by-gone years. But the 
other day it was my fortune to be present when one, 
constitutionally cut of joint with passing events, open- 
ed his budget of woes to a bright, intelligent, and 
venerable mother in Israel, confident, in view of her 
connection with a past age, of hearty sympathy in his 
complainings. At first, his words but tended to 
quicken the speed and cheerful click of the polished 
knitting-needles, under her skillful manipulations just 
rounding the toe of baby’s snowy sock; but presently 
they paused, and, peering over her gold-rimmed glasses, 
she exclaimed: 

“Those good old days, indeed? Those good old 
fiddlesticks! What a world of sentimental twaddle is 
wasted in re-gilding times and things, fading, as it is 
meet they should, into the tender haze of a dead past, 
in the golden light of to-day! What man is ready to 
blot out the splendid achievements of science de- 
veloped in the last half century, returning to the 
ignorances and unskilled labors of his fathers? 

What woman is anxious to make a bonfire of sewing, 
spinning and washing machines, and again toughen her 
sinews in wrestling over the washboard? or measure 
her speed with the flying wheels? or curve her spine 
over the little needle, smallest of weapons, yet the very 
deadliest? And what congregation, gathered to-day 
in the most out-of-the-way place, would rest content 
with the intellectual banquet to which they were 
too often bidden, in those “ good old days,“ through 
the meagerness of opportunities for general education? 
Fifty years ago, when we came from an eastern home 
to this now well-built town, with its broad, shaded 
streets, noble schools, and tasteful churches, it was the 
merest hamlet, or huddle. A few dwellings, a store, 
smithy and tavern, comprised the whole. We used to 
lead our little ones on Sundays down to the red school- 
house where Zion held her lowly courts, for example 
sake, knowing, the while, they could have been more 
wisely instructed at home. The school-house, although 
weather-proof, was quite innocent of lath or plaster, 
and furnished with seats, in rows, of rough pine 
boards laid looselymcross temporary supports. These 
occasionally gave way, or tumbled down, depositing 
the occupants in an undignified heap on the bare floor. 
The scramble that succeeded was never good to view, 
though the young folks, including our own, seemed to 
find a certain amusement in it. Fashion had little to 
do with the always neat, though primitive, attire of the 
worshipers in that low-browed building. Mrs. Arro- 
gance, who, portly and proud, now rustles into her 
damask- cushioned pew robed in purple and fine linen, 
was then the fair young bride of the shopkeeper, and 
looked trim, and modestly proud, in a pink gingham 
sun-bonnet resplendent in the combined effects of 
‘store starch’ and the sad-iron, and a fine blue 
checked apron tied with strings of white tape about 


ant gifts. Like the church historian, Goitfricd Arnold, | her slender waist. The people, being too few and too 
they would search all Christian history to tind brethren | poor to maintain a clergyman, were thankful indeed 
of the heart, terrified by no mime of heretic fastened | for the cheaply paid services of wandering itinerants, 


on any. Like Angelus Silesius; they would ery out 


who on six davs, as mechanics, labored for their daily 


that the outer facts of the gast story are nothing, | bread, and on the seventh preached to sinners, and 
have no saving power, unless the Spirit work the same mangled the beauty of the Holy Scriptures. Yet God 
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found it in his heart io bless even those humble minis. 
trations, which in due season culminated in a revivag 
of religion, ultimately bringing about a better state of 
things that has steadily improved even unto this day.“ 

Thoughtfully silent a moment, the venerable woman 
softly wiped her spectacles and rippled into gentle 
laughter as she proceeded to give a few illustrations of 
the remarks and exhortations, once their “ daily food,“ 
that to ears polite must have sounded extremely ludi- 
crous, and even shocking, when the dignity of the 
subject was considered. 

Said she, “In those days we had a deacon; tall, 
broad, stoop-shouldered, dark complexioned, adu e 
ous; very devout, very awkward, and very reticent, 
except when necessity held the reins. When he rose 
in conferenve meetings, it was with a heavy, pre- 
monitory sigh, that had its rise away down in his boots, 
and rumbled along up in a sepulchral manner, expiring 
in a groan at the gates of his mouth only when it was 
opened to speak. This was accompanied by a slow up- 
ward movement of his bodily frame, continuing until 
it became a nice question whether anything less than 
the overhanging rafters would stop the wonderful un- 
folding and stretch of back and limbs. After all, I 
do n’t remember that thy ever readily collided. At one 
time (it was on the occasion of a minister’s failing to 
put in an appearance whom we had reason to expect), 
after sitting in hushed silence a long, long time, with 
anxious eyes glued to the door, waiting, watching, 
hoping, in vain, a small boy tip-toed in, and, whisper- 
ing to the deacon, vanished behind his butternut- 
colored homespun coat-flaps. Presently the worthy 
man arose, and hanging his bushy head, locking a pair 
of knobby hands across his peaceful breast, with 
thumbs slowly revolving in a never-ending chase, 
raised a plaintive high-keyed voice in this wise: 

„My friends, we ’ve bin 'spectin' a preecher to 
preech t’ us t’ night, but t'aint a mite o' use 'spectin’ 
on him any more. In fact, my friends, it pears like 
we ’ve bin disappinted. But, my friends, as we're all 
liable t’ disappintments, when we 're disappinted we 
should try t’ bear up under our disappintments, an’ 
not be disappinted.’ 

Ou another occasion, after the worshipers had sung 
the familiar hymn, beginning— 


* Life is the time to serve the Lord,’ 


the deacon arose with usual deliberation, and, having 
attained his greatest altitude, with thumbs in success- 
ful operation, began his exhortation like this: 

Les, my friends, life's the time t’ sure the great 
reward ef we sure it at all; bime-by we shall all die 
an’ go t’ tarnity, and when we git t’ tarnity we can't 
sure it enny more.’ 

* For above a year the desk was filled by Father 
Tubbs, a stone-mason by trade, and an honest work- 
man. He also was a Baptist exhorter, big, burly, and 
frightfully ignorant. One of his favorite expressions, 
when wrought up in a discourse, was likening certain 
characters to ‘ Bows of Nurges,’ and ‘Sous of Thun- 
der.’ On being asked to ‘rise and explain’ what was 
to be understood by the term Bows of Nurges (Boan- 
erges), he proceeded to state that it was ‘a Scripteral 
bow, t’ be used with an arrer, and proberbly made 
from some Very stiff sort o’ timber.’ 7 

Another favorite theme was, Sittin’ at the foot of 
Gamel Hill (Gamaliel), which he explained to bea 
‘small mounting in Palestine, upon which stood some 
famous institoot of learnin’.’ One day, while reading 
from the Bible, the hen was used as an illustration of 
the text. The good father paused, looked over his 
rural audience impressively, saying in a tone eminently 
confidential, ‘My friends, we all know what a hen is; 
she ’s simply a domestic animal, an’ beast o’ burden.” 
Soon after came a reference to the seven golden candle- 
sticks. Again the impressive pause, followed by the 
triumphant assertion that ‘a fool knew what a candle- 
stick Was; it was merely a nateral circumstance.’ An 
ejaculatory confession in which he was fond of in- 
dulging, attracted more by the sound, evidently, 
than the sense, ran thus, ‘Oh, Lord, we are all plunge 
in a state of woe, and labyrinth, and misery, whereby 
we could not extricate ourselves therefrom.’ You may 
laugh incredulously, but it 's true ali the same. 

“One fair June morning, when the scent of clover 
and all tender, growing things came in at the open 
windows, Father Tubbs rose in the accustomed place, 
all freshly clad in summer apparel, his countenance 
fairly shining with the glow of devotion, and prefaced 
his sermon by the following contradictory remarks: 
My bretheren, this is truly a heavenly day. I rose 
this mornin’ with the sun. The little birds was singin’ 
praises when I took down my blessed Bible from the 
mantletree shelf; yea, verily, I took it out o’ my chist.’ 
An unmistakeable titter interrupted the worthy 
though mistaken soul. He looked grieved and some- 
what scandalized by the irreverence displayed, but 
only turned his eyes rebukingly on the youngsters, 
supposed to be the thoughtless authors of the un- 
seemly merriment, and proceeded to name his text.” 

These are but a few and faint specimens of the things 
that used to try men’s souls with a mixture of mirth 
and shame, and under which we felt constrained to sit 
with sober, if not reverent faces. But those good old 
times (?) have passed away forever, and a fair degree 
of talent and culture, joined to a zeal no whit behind 
that of yore, is now demanded and sustained in nearly 
every pulpit in the land. Do n’t sigh over an unletter- 
ed, and sometimes unlovely past. Verily it is good to 
live now. 
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BRAVE HEARTS. 


BY ROBERTSON GRAY. 
CHAPTER XV. 
- AUNT MARGARET. 


N the west bedroom of the Bayport villa, Aunt 
Margaret sat alone. The table at her side was 
covered with books, and across it she could ſook out 
through the window upon a fair, wide landscape, 
showing in the foregrogpd a part of Bayport, and, be- 
' yond that, the undulating surface of the country, 
marked with roads and fences, white houses, with an 
ocecasignal red house, or a mill, or a village spire, and 
patches of woodland, now glowing with the brilliant 
hues of autumn; for the maples had turned, though 
more conservative trees still elung to their summer 
garments, albeit a little the worse for wear. She might 
ha ve had another room with an ocean view; but this 
one pleased her best. A landscape—even if it be but 
a picture—~eurs better for the absence of the sensa- 
tional element. It is not then forever saying, Look 
at mo,“ and intruding itself upon the mind; it enters 
rather likea silent, sympathetic friend into every mood 
of the soul, bringing, not occupation nor distraction, 
but peace. 

But at this moment Aunt Margaret was not looking 
at the landscape, nor at the books on the table, nor at 
the book on her knee. She was reading a manuscript 
in Alice’s handwriting; a copy of verses, which she 
had found on the piano, among the shecet-music. For 
the old lady had a way of going to the parlor when no- 
body was about, and playing the piano in a quaint, 
old-fashioned way, as if it were a harpsichord. Rondos 
and minuets and bits of Mozart in simple arrange- 
ments—nothing so elaborate as the Battle of Prague— 
constituted her slender stock, which she made no at- 
tempt to increase. She enjoyed much of the modern 
music which Alice played; but her own remnant of 
an accomplishment was exercised for a different pur- 
pose. It was memory, not music, that she played. 
However, this is neither here nor there; the only point 
of present importance is the fact that she had found, 
while curiously and reverentially turning over with 
the tips of her fingers the pile of nocturnes, sonatas, 
tarantellas, and (most perplexing of all) études on the 
piano, this poem, in Alice’s hand; and she was now 
reading it for the second time, with a look of pain; for, 
as she said within herself, it did not“ sound like Alice.” 
Of this the reader may be permitted to judge. Here 
are the verses: 

MOCKED. 
I look upon the fairest scene; 
My fancy only makes it fair; 
know notif it really bear 
Such greenness,—neither, what ts green. 


I hear (at least methinks I hear) 
The tones of some melodious strain,~ 
Obscure conditions of the brain, 
Excited, haply, through the ear! 


Nor sureris my cautious touch 
The truths of matter to reveal, 
Since ever 't is the thing I feel; 

My feeling, or what seemeth such. 


Alus! what refuge can I find, 
What lofty outlook into space, 
Reflecting other than my face 

And empty echoes of my mind? 


As Aunt Mirgaret mused over this somewhat meta- 
physical production, a knock at the door, and a sweet 
voice saying,“ May I come in?“ interrupted her med- 
itations. A moment later, Alice entered the room. 

“iow briglit and peaceful it always looks in your 
room, Aunt Margaret! I wonder what is the secret of 
that uppearance of perfect peace. 1: certainly don’t 
inhabit my chamber.” 

“You have what 's every bit as good, my dear, and 
better for young folks,“ said the placid old lady; your 
room is a curiosity shop, and gives you plenty to think 
of. Now old folk’s rooms are like their minds; there 
isn’t much furniture or clothing around, and what 
there is, is laid away orderly, on shelves, or hung up 
on pegs. For instance, my dear, we old folks don't 
worry ourselves writing poetry.“ 

„O, but you read it ever so much, Aunt Margaret! I 
found you out long ago; do you think I don’t know 
who borrowed my Mrs. Browning? But you've got 
one of Philip’s poems in your hand this minnte. Philip 
writes very fine poetry when he chooses, thonch he s 
such a teaze he will tarn everything into fun. Ifound 
those verses pencilled on the back of an envelope, an, 
because they were serious, I copied them, What uo 
you think of them?” 

Aunt Margaret looked relieved. “So Philip wrot 
the verses?” said she. Well, my dear, the rhymes 
are in the wrong places.”’ 

“Now, Aunt Margaret, that is one of your sly jokes. 
You know ‘In Memoriam’ is written that way, and of 
course it is proper for —”’ 

“For imitations of ‘In Memoriam,“ interposed the 
old lady, with quiet malice. “ Well, well; that’s a 
matter of taste. As to the sentiment of the verses, it 
shows very clearly that Philip ought to get married. 
Nothing cures a voung man of looking too much into 
his own face, like looking into somebody else’s.” — 

“I don’t think you understand Philip,” said Alice, 
With some indignation. 

“Perhaps not; but I’ve seen a good many young 
Philosophers cured in my day, particularly the kind, 


my dear, that think they have found out the uncer- 
tainty of knowledge and the vanity of life. Itisu’t 
good for them to be alone with their thoughts; the 
svoner they get a sense of duty, the sooner they will 
get asense of truth. Business wakes them up, but it 
may make them woridiy and indifferent; love, my 
dear, is the best medièine for them.“ 

Aunt Margaret breathed a gentile sigh of reminis- 
cence,—was it of regret? We will not draw the veil 
from her youthful vision of romance. Certainly she 
must have loved and must have been beloved; and as 
certainly it must have been some sorrowful but not 
bitter fate that bad ended her early dream; for in her 
old age she cherished still the pure ideals of a young 
girl, and spoke of love and marriage as they should be, 
as they are in huppy hearts and homes, not as they are 
too often, when care and trouble, made sharp with 
sellishness, have scratched the once bright mirror of 
the soul. Yet there was withal a spice of worldly 
wisdom, born of much 0} servation, in Aunt Margaret’s 
shrewd remark that Philip ought to get married. 

“T thought at first that you were the sad poet,” she 
continued, “and that perplexed me,” 

Did you think J ought to be married?” said Alice, 
blushing in spite of Lerseif, and looking for a pin on 
the carpet,—uecless pretence! there were never any 
pins on Aunt Margaret’s carpet. Her toilet was not 
the fearful and wonderful structure that perpetually 
loses its constituent bolts and fastenings. 

The old lady smiled. “I think you can afford to 
wait till you are asked.” 

Alice blushed more than ever, gave up her fruitless 
pin-hun ting, brought a stool to Aunt Margaret’s side, 
and, facing her at last, said, I received a letter from 
Mr. Morton, and—and I must answer it.“ She took a 
paper from her pocket, and handed it to Aunt Mar- 
garet, who, openifg it, found to her surprise another 
copy of verses. 

“Why, does he make poetry too, and in your hand- 
writing too?“ 

O dear!” cried Alice in confusion; “ how stupid of 
me! That’s not it; that’s only some scribblings of 
my own. Here, auntie; here 's the letter.“ 

But auntie had already dropped into” the poetry; 
and the poor girl’s embarrassment left her nothing but 
dismayed submission. Here are the verses :— 


MY HERO. 
He knows me not, yet him I know; 
With him in spirit come and go, 
And bide content to have it so. 


Where perils press, I see him stand 
With fearless face and skillful hand, 
Supreme to act and to command, 


Nor change nor death his temper move; 
His steadfast face shall ever prove 
Loyal to friendship and to love. 


Through whatsoever rude disguise, 
My hero still I recognize 
By the calm fervor of his eyes. 


O feeble doubters! stand apart; 
Ye cannot touch with reason’s art 
This deepest truth of heart and heart! 


There was no indication in these lines that anybody 
in particular was the hero referred to, unless it be con- 
sidered significant that in the second stanza the word 
perils had been originally written pirates; but that 
was a mere slip of the pen. The simple truth is, that 
certain stories about a certain person had captivated 
the imagination of a certain young woman, who had 
thereupon made an imaginary hero of him, in a gush 
of poetry that resembled Mrs. Browning’s as much as 
her brother’s resembled Tennyson's; that is to say, not 
at all, except in the number of feet and the distribu- 
tion of the toes—I mean the rhymes. 

Aunt Margaret made no remark upon the poem, but 
proceeded to read Mr. Morton’s letter. It contained a 
proposal of marriage, and it was all that such a letter 
could fairly be expected to be,—tenderly respectful, 
earnest, sincere, manly, grammatical, and free from 
blots. Perhaps the allusion which it contained to the 
satisfaction which Philip would feel at a union between 
his friend and his sister was slightly injudicious. It 
seemed at least to indicate that Philip had been med- 
dling a little on both sides; Alice remembered that he 
had shown an inclination to labor with her in Alfred 
Morton’s favor; but that was trifling compared with 
th blunder of inciting Mr. Morton to a courtship. 
After all, however, two things were decisive of a third 
in her mind, and the third was quite decisive of Mr. 
Morto 's fate. The first was, that he had wooed by 
1 ‘tea tall. The second was, that he had shown of 
lat « evident liability to be bewitched with the 
b auty, race, and accomplishments of Isabella Vane. 
Itlo ked as though he had once made up his mind, not 
unwillingly, that Alice was the true wife for him; and 
now, finding himself in danger of wavering, had taken 
the irrevocable step, to satisfy his conscience and his 
judgment. The third point was, that Alice, finding 
herself able to review so coolly the other two, very 
sensibly concluded that she did not love Mr. Morton, 
and had written a kind, sincere letter, refusing his 
offer in so delicate and skillful a way as to turn him, 
without detriment to his self-respect, back agaip from 
a lukewarm lover into an earnest friend. In truth, 
they were too much alike to match. What each need- 
ed was a complement, not a double. 

So it was with her mind made up, and her answer 
ready for the post-office, that Alice had gone to cou- 
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sult Aunt Margaret. It would give her an opportu. 
ulty, perbups, to repeat aloud the arguments that had 
seemed so conclusive,in soliloquy. But the wise old 
lady, having finished Mr. Mortou’s epistle, merely held 
out her haud, saying, “ Now let me see your reply, my 
dear.” 

And when she had finished reading that, she re- 
marked only, That will do very well, very well in- 
deed; or, you might send him the poetry. He would 
n't see his face in that,—would be?” 

This allusion to her unlucky rhymes drove Alice out 
of the room in a garb, to express it in feminine nomen- 
clature, consisting of coufusion very deep, with a 
lquè over-skirt of laughter. (I trust the figure is in- 
telligible, and the phraseology correct.) But the literal 
result was that Mr. Morton “got the mitten,” at his 
sanctum in New York, by the next mail. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Francis Vane had been following up, 
with some success, the clew afforded by the fifty-dol- 
lar note, No. 13,247, to the history of the old, half-for- 
gotten, Andrew Campbell affair. This was one of the 
missing notes, and, though years had elapsed, it was 
still so crisp and new as to show that it had not been 
much in circulation. This, and the large denomina- 
tion of the bill, gave some faint ground for hope that 
its travels might be traced. It was not exactly detect- 
ive’s work; merely a letter to the bank in St. Louis 
from which the note had come. The reply was posi- 
tive, that the note had lain in the safe a good while, 
with several others of the same denomination, there 
having been but a slight call for fifties at the paying 
teller’s desk. The whole package had originally been 
deposited in exchange for small bills; the receiving 
teller had taken the precaution to jot down in pencil 
on the envelope surrounding the bill the name of the 
depositor; and this name was James Barlow,—a cir- 
cumstance not clear in its significance to Frank Vane, 
It might mean that Campbell himself had assumed a 
false name, or that James Barlow, being another per- 
son, and not a mere alias of Campbell, had received 
the money from him; or, for that matter, why from 
him? The appearance in the case of this Mr. Barlow 
did not touch the qmestion of the cashier’s guilt or 
innocence. It only added another question,—who the 
dickens is Barlow? The fact that he had deposited all. 
or nearly all, the stolen notes in one package at one 
time, was strong presumptive evidence that he had 
some near connection with the crime, either as robber 
or as receiver. After pondering these points for a week, 
Mr. Francis Vane, without explaining his pluns to an- 
body, took the cars for St. Louis. 

Foolish boy! he too must needs write Alice Russell 
a letter. What possessed these silly suitors, not to see 
that the girl should be taken, if at all, by storm, and 
not by such formal approaches? I think the trouble 
was, though both Morton and Vane would have been 
indignant at such an imputation, that they were not 
sufficiently in carnest. They advanced like judicious 
generals, looking out to keep open their lines of safe 
and dignified retreat. By this strategy they diminish- 
ed the possible disasters of defeat, and also the chances 
of victory. The citadel of the maiden’s heart, might 
have surrendered to a furious assault from either of 
them; one of the wild charges which stake all on the 
issue, agd which are made, in love as in war, by those 
men only who “ would as lief not be” as be defeated. 

So Vane was answered, as Morton had been. Alice 
wrote this time with greater ease. She was getting ac- 
customed to the style of composition required; and it 
was even a source of considerable intellectual pleasure 
to her to fit her reply to what she imagined to be Mr. 
Vane’s character, so as to do him good,” without giv- 
ing him pain. 

It would not be fair to say that either of the young 
men was delighted with the result of his suit. But 
there was consolation for both. Morton professed te 
himself that his true love, founded on esteem, had been 
thwarted by fate; the thought of meeting Alice as 
before, tn the presence of Isabella, was slightly embar- 
russing; but he had entire confidence in Miss Russell's 
discretion and generosity. She was ngt one to wear 
the scalps of victims at her belt, or shout catalogues of 
their names during the war-dance of society. Aftera 
little, matters would be as before; indeed, he should 
enjoy her presence and intellectual companionship 
more than ever, since there would be no disturbing 
undertone in his thought of her. 

As for Frank, it must be confessed that he had got 
much interested in the Cumpbell affair, and the vision 
of the cashier’s daughter had somewhat haunted him 
of late. He had performed a sort of mental experi- 
ment, to test the relative brightness of the two images, 
—Aliceand Kate—putting them, as it were, on opposite 
sides of the semi-transparent screen of his affections, 
and observing which side was the more strongly illumi- 
nated. The result was, on the whole, in Alice’s favor; 
because love, in this stage, is, as Holmes says, a matter 
of propinquity. Its power is apt to beinversely as the 
square of the distance. And, most importent of all, 
the electric light had not yet been focussed upon Mas- 
ter Frank’s soul, which should turn all other lights to 
shadows in comparison. So he reached for the nearest 
luminary, and, finding it was not to be won, took for 
his guide the remoter one, that shone from unknown 
distance like a star. Whether it would turn out, on 
nearer approach, to be a light in the window for him, 
or remain forever a star, troubled him little. It was 
a good thing to steer by; and that sufficed for the 


(To be continued.) 
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THE CONTRAST. 


OFTLY the rays of the setting sun 
Fell through the window wide: 
They brightened the brow of a little one, 

Who prayed by her mother’s side. 


* Bless mamma and papa, and all kind friends, 
And all of us happy make ; 
Watch over thy little child through the night, 
For Heavenly Jesus’ sake! 


On a dainty couch, all pure and white, 
She laid her pretty head, 
And, kissing her mother a last good night, 
* Goodbye, dear Sun,“ she said. . 


Years rolled away, and the little girl 
Had become a maiden fair; 

The sunlight danced in her sunny eyes 
And gleamed in her golden hair. 


Her life had passed like a summer day, 
Whose brightness had never flown; 

Her childhood’s hours were passed in play, 
And care she had never known. 


In a dark, damp court, in London town, 
The air was filled with gloom, 

As a little girl laid her down to rest 
In a cold, unfurnished room. 


She knelt by no tender mother’s side, 
She knew of no evening prayer; 

The name of God she had never heard, 
Save in oaths and cuxses there. 


As she lay on her little heap of straw, 
She shivered with cold and dread, 

When she heard on the creaking garret stair 
Her father’s drunken tread. 


Years rolled away, and the little girl 
Had attained to woman's size, 

With tangled hair and frowning brow, 
And wild and hungry eyes. 


Her youth had passed like a winter day, 
As fifll of storm and strife, 

A daily battle with want and care, 
A constant struggle for life. 


Do not all of us know of such lives as these, 
One living so free from care, 

While another has so much want and pain, 
Deep sorrow, and dark despair? 


But to both is the wonderful message sent 
That Jesus died to save; 

It tells of the blessing of peace on earth,“ 
And of Heaven beyond the grave. 


O that they each may hear His voice, 
That they each may learn His love; 

And then, when this life on carth is oer, 
They shall sing His praise above. 


And then, in the light of that glorious land, 
They may view their lives below, 

And, wondering, trace the guiding Hand 
Of the Lord who loved them so. 


And with rapturous joy their harps shall ring 
Through the beautiful golden days, 

As they praise and adore their Heavenly King 
For His marvellous works and ways! T. S. M. 


HISTORY OF OPINIONS 
ON THE 
SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINE OF RETRIBUTION. 


BY EDWARD BEECHER, D.D. 


NO. 15. 
PROF. LEWIS; THE CREEDS; THE FATHERS. 


E have seen that Prof. Tayler Lewis has 
come to the conclusion that, in the sentence of 
our Saviour on the judgment day, the word aitonios 
means pertaining to the world to come, and not eter- 
nal and everlasting as, it is translated. We have seen 
that he claims the Peshito as on his side. We have 
seen that this effects a change of position in the whole 
subject, allowing us to raise the question, What is the 
life, and what the punishment of the world to come? 
Is it ultimate annihilation after just punishment, or 
final restoration after severe remedial punishment, or 
endless suffering? 

We have said that the proper course in this case is 
not to be excited or react against him, but to compare 
his results with the language of the early creeds and 
of the fathers, and to see if there is such an agreement 
as to produce a sense of verisimilitude. 

Let us then proceed and consider those creeds that 
inolude the results of the judgment in their articles of 
faith, at least so far as aionian life is concerned. 


IMPORTANCE AND AUTHORITY OF ANCIENT CREEDS. 

There is a special reason for looking to the ancient 
creeds for light on this question. They do not go into 
_metaphysical systems as do some of the later creeds, 
but confine themselves to the great facts that cluster 
around the incarnation’ of Christ, his life, sufferings, 
death and resurrection, and coming to judge the 
world. They include also our resurrection, judgment 
and awards. The public creeds generally mention the 
awards of life, and say nothing of punishment. Some 
early creeds, drawn up by individuals, mention both. 
Two of the earliest creeds use the very words of Christ, 
aionian life, other creeds throw light on their sense, 
especially on the sense of the word aionios. This 
kind of evidence is as direct and authoritative as is 
possible. It is the testimony of the early church, 
speaking in her creeds. 

PRINCIPBRES OF REASONING. 
If we state a self-evident principle it may prepare 
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| the way. If, then, atontan life was introduced into 


the earliest creeds, and if aionios was held to mean 
everlasting or eternal, and if the idea was felt to be of 


fundamental importance, it is highly improbable, not 


to say impossible, that in subsequent creeds it should 
be dropped, and in place of it the idea “ pertaining to 
the world to come” should be introduced. If the 
creeds began with the idea everlasting, it could not 
have been universally dropped and another idea 
taken in its place without protest, and without con- 
troversy. 
THE FACTS. 

Now, what are the facts? They are these: The ear- 
lier creeds introduce atontos“ to qualify life. The 
later creeds drop it, and in place of it introduce the 
idea of the world to come,“ just as if it were equiva- 
lent to aionios. Thus the early creeds say, I believe 
in the atonian life;’’ the later creeds say, “I believe in 
the life of the world to come;" and this change was 
made without controversy or protest. 


EARLY CREEDS. 

The earliest creed is that which is called the Apostles’ 
Creed. It is used in the Episcopal Prayer-Book, and is 
recognized by all denominations. The closing article 
of this creed is, I believe in the resurrection of the 
body, and the life everlasting” (aionios). The creed 
of the Church of Jerusalem, also, which was a very 
early creed, closes in the same way. | 

Here, now, we -have the very words used by Christ, 
zoe atontos, introduced as an article of faith in two of 
the earliest creeds. If, now, aionios means eternal“ 
here, how can it in subsequent creeds assume the form 
of “the world to come’’? But where does it assume 
that form? We reply, at the close of the completed 


& icene Creed. 


NICENE CREED. 

The Nicene Creed is the first great ecumenical creed 
established by a council of the early church. In it 
the doctrine of the supreme divinity of Christ was pro- 
mulgated, and the foundation laid of the church doc- 
trine of the Trinity, in the year 325. Afterwards, at 
Constantinople, in the year 381, this creed was con- 
firmed and completed by the more full development 
of the doctrine concerning the divinity of the Holy 


Spirit, thus fully developing the doctrine of the 


Trinity. This is the creed which the American Epis- 
copal Church has introduced into its Prayer-book 
in the place of the Athanasian Creed which was 
omitted. It is, therefore,a very prominent and im- 
portant creed. It is in this that the expression “life 
of the world to come“ is exalted to the place of an 
article. The last article of this creed is, I look for 
the resurrection of the dead, and the life of the world 
to come.“ The connection of the resurrection and the 
awards of the judgment is so intimate that we cannot 
avoid the conclusion that these words refer to the life 
spoken of by the judge on that day. It is called the 
life of the world to come, as one of the great results of 
the judgment which must be well-known to all. Now, 
if this is the true meaning of zoe aionios, in the great 
award, it is easy to account for this usage in the Nicene 
Creed. It simply presents in another form the true 
meaning of the award of Christ to the righteous on 
the great day of retribution. This is worthy of such 
a place of honor in the creed. If, now, the word 
aionios was universally understood to mean everlast- 
ing, it is utterly improbable that that idea would be 
dropped in any creed and a different one taken in its 
place. But, if zoe aionios was universally understood 
to mean the life of the world to come, then the Nicene 
Creed did not drop the idea, but, as we have said, 
simply used another mode of expressing it, which was 
a little more stately and impressive. 


OTHER CREEDS, 


That this was the prevailing, or rather universal 
sense attached to this last article of the early creeds is 
obvious from the fact that it is introduced in the same 
place in other creeds besides the Nicene. In the apos- 
tolic constitutions a creed is given to be used in the 
reception of members to the church. It has, of course, 
no apostolic authority, but it fairly represents the 
general and early usage in the church. At the close of 
this creed all the church are represented as believing 
in the resurrection and the life of the world to come. 
This shows clearly how general and how familiar this 
mode of expression was, and that it was the true idea 
of the church in all her creeds, 

The same thing is clearly shown in the creed pre- 
sented by Arius to Constantine, in proof of his ortho- 
doxy. In this, his aim, of course, must have been to 
come as near to the universally recognized orthodox 
expressions as possible. Accordingly, he professes his 
belief in the resurrection and the life of the world to 
come. 

HARMONY OF CONFESSIONS. 

It must not be forgotten that along side of all these 
later creeds the apostles’ creed was everywhere used, 
professing faith in the resurrection and in the aionian 
life. If it had not been felt that the sense was exactly 
the same, plainly the concord of confessions would 
have been felt to be interrupted, and the question 
must have arisen, Which is the true idea? But no such 
question arose; no disagreement of sense was per- 
ceived. Whichever creed was recited, all seemed to 
feel that they professed one and the same thing. This 
coincidence of idea between the ancient creeds and 
the Syriac version, which, as has been stated, always 
speaks of the life of the world to come, as denoted by 
atontos zoe, seems to be decisive of the generally ac- 
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in the apostles oreed. It should, therefore, be so 
translated as to agree with the other cre eds as a pro- 
fession of faith in the life of the world to come. 

So much for publie creeds. Let us now consider cer. 
tain creeds drawn up by individuals whose sentiments 
are well-known. 

INDIVIDUAL CREEDS. 

Of these, we shall refer to two, one by Irenseus, and 
the other by Origen. I refer to these creeds for this 
reason, that they throw light on their understanding 
of the word aiontos, translated eternal. N will be con- 
ceded that, if a writer openly declares the punishment 
of the wicked to be eternal suffering, he will not im- 
mediately proceed to represent them as flnally annihi- 
lated, or as ultimately restored to holiness, for this 
would involve a contradiction too gross to escape his 


notice. 
CREED OF IREN2US. 


But it is true that Irenzeus, in a ereed drawn up by 
him, and designed to give a summary of the great 
facts in which the whole churen is agreed, does, in 
fact, use the word aiontos to describe the punishment 
of the wicked. Now, if ne understood this as méan- 
ing simply the punishment of the world to come, he 
would feel at perfect liberty to proceed and set forth 
the suffering, and the final annihilation of the wicked, 
for this would but defime the nature of the punishment 
of the world to come. 

What, then, are the facts as to Ireneus? Since he 
has been canonized as asaint, and since he stood in 
such close connection with Polycarp and with John 
the apostle, there has been a very great reluctance to 
admit the real facts of the case. Massuetus has em- 
ployed much sophistry in endeavoring to hide them. 
Nevertheless, as we shall clearly show hereafter, they 
are incontrovertibly these: that he taught a final resti- 
tution of all things to unity and order by the annihi- 
lation of all the finally impenitent. Express state- 
ments of his in his creed, and in a fragment referred to 
by Prof. Schaff, on universal restoration (History, Vol. 
I., p. 490), and in other parts of his great work agaiust 
the Gnostics, prove this beyond all possibility of refuta- 
tion. The inference from this is plain. He did not 
understand aionios in the sense, eternal but in the 
sense claimed by Prof. Lewis, that is, pertaining to the 
world to come. He held that wicked men and devils 
would be consigned to the punishment of the world to 
come, and that this, at a time to be decided by the wis- 
dom and justice of God, would result in their annihi- 
lation, and thus in cleansing the universe from every 
form of sin. 

CREED OF ORIGEN. 

The case of Origen is no less striking and conclusive. 
As an introduction to his system of theology, he states 
certain great facts as a creed believed by all the 
church. In these he states the doctrine of future 
retribution as aionian life, and atonian punishment, 
using-the words of Christ. Now, if Origen understood 
atonios in the sense pertaining to the world to come, 
there would be nothing to prevent him from regard- 
ing it as a remedial punishment destined to result in 
the ultimate restoration of all to holiness. On the 
other hand, if he understood aionios as meaning strict- 
ly eternal, then to pursue such a course would involve 
him in gross and palpable self-contradiction. But no 
one can hide the facts of the case. After setting forth 
the creed of the church as already stated, including 
aionian punishment, he forthwith proceeds, with 
elaborate reasoning, again and again to prove the doc- 
trine of universal restoration. 

The conclusion from these facts is obvious. Origen 
did net understand aionios as meaning eternal, but 
rather as meaning pertaining to the world to come. 

: CASE OF THE EMPEROR JUSTINIAN, | 

Other cases of a like kind could be adduced, but 
these afte sufficient, at least for the present. Yet 
there is one case so striking that it deserves special 
mention, though it involves an anticipation of some 
facts of history in order to understand its full force. 

Some centuries, then, after the death of Origen, that 
great theologian in his own esteem, the Emperor Jus- 
tinian, directed Mennos, the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, to call a local council in the year 544 (not 644 as 
stated by accident in No. 13) to condemn the errors of 
Origen. Among these errors was the doctrine of uni- 
versal restoration. Justinian, in his letter to Mennos, 
presents an elaborate arguinent against that doctrine 
among Others, and concludes it with a careful state- 
ment of the true faith. Here, now, was a call for an 
unambiguous word to denote eternal, as applied to life 
and punishment. The Emperor, writing in Greek, had 
his choice of words. What word then, from the full 
vocabulary of Greece, did he select? Did he rely on 
the word aionios as, of itself, sufficient for his purpose? 
Not at all. As if aware that it could denote simply 
“pertaining to the world to come,” he prefixes to it a 
word properly denoting eternal, so that his language 
is this, The Holy Church of Christ teaches an endless 
aionian life to the righteous, and endless punishment 
to the wicked. Here the word used to denote endless 
in both cases is ateleutetos. In the case of punishment 
he omits aionios entirely. To denote the endless life 
of the righteous he uses the same unambiguous word 
ateleutetos, but prefixes it to aionios, But when he 
thus said the church teaches an endless aionian life to 
the righteous, did he mean an endless endless life? Or 
did he prefix to the life of the world to come, as used in 
the creeds, a word that truly denotes eternal? 

It deserves, also, particular notice, that in a deliber- 
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‘ate and formal effort to characterize the punishment 
of the wicked as strictly eternal, he does not use the 


rd aionios at all, but employs an entirely different 


word, ateleutetos. 

This history could be extended to show how the 
present understanding of the word was produced. But 
enough has been done for our present purpose. 


OUR PURPOSE. 

We aim to open the way for a true understanding of 
the opinions of the fathers as to the meaning of the 
words of Christ at the judgment, and to show that 
they did not feel themselves bound by them to the be- 
lief of the eternity of future punishments, 

It does not prove that they are not eternal. There 
may be evidence from other sources that. they are so. 
Bat, by the words of Christ in the judgment, the early 
fathers did not feel themselves bound to any particu- 
lar view, and, accordingly, thought and reasoned freely 
ou the whole subject. 

OTHER SENSES. 

Though we see clearly that aiontios is used in the 
sense which we have been considering by our Saviour, 
we should avoid the mistake of supposing that it has 
no other sense. Yet the root of all its senses, even 
when applied to God, is ever in the word ation, denot- 


ing age or period. In Rome there were certain period- 


ical games known as the secular games, from the Latin 
seculum, a period or age. The historian, Herodian, 
writing in Greek, calls these aionian games, that is, 
periodical, occurring at the end of a seculum. It would 
be singular, indeed, to call them eternal or everlasting 
games. Cremer, in his masterly Lexicon of New Testa- 
ment Greek, states the general meaning of the word to 
be Belonging to the aton.“ When the aion in question 
is the future dispensation, or world, it takes the sense 
of belonging to the world to come.” Moreover, as 
aion varies so will its adjective vary. Hence, a full 
view of all the senses of aion is necessary to develop all 
the senses of aionios. Our history will call fora more 
full view hereafter, at which time any objections that 
may be raised to the view that has been given will be 
considered. At present, it is sufficient to have shown 
that the view of Prof. Tayler Lewis is in striking ac- 
cordance with the usages of ancient creeds, and au- 
cient fathers, and has a verisimilitude so remarkable 
as to satisfy even a sceptical mind. It is a new in- 
stance of that linguistic sagacity for ‘which he is 80 
highly distinguished. 


Public Opinion. 


THE ATTRACTIONS OF COUNTRY LIFE. 


U 

(From Rev. W. H. the New England 
O, never let it be said that the worth and dignity 
of any pursuit are measured by the money standard. 
There is thatin every honorable calling which makes it dearer 
to its followers than the coin it bringsthem. And agriculture 
is full of what might be called these compensations. In bodily 
health and mental peace; in the absence of temptations and 
tumult; in the domestic joys and home: privileges that it 
allows and insures; in the frank, honest companionships it 
encourages; and in the knowledge and love of Him who pre- 
sides benignly over hill and plain, house and fold, in these the 
agriculturist finds a wealth which rust cannot corrupt nor 

thieves break through and steal. 

The wealth for which I plead, which every faithfully and 
intelligently followed industry should yield, is that amount 
able to satisfy Just and reasonable minds. To put the agri- 
culture of the country, east and west, on such a basis that it 
shall yield this should be the earnest effort, as it must be the 
desire, of every patriotic citizen. 

There are in our midst a class of men, composed of repre- 
éentatives of almost every prominent pursuit and profession, 
who are directly engaged in this endeavor; having been for- 
tunate in acquiring large means, being intelligent and filled 
with a true love of country life, they have devoted large 
Sums of money and not a little thought to the improvement 
of New England agriculture. To the ignorant and such as 
gauge the value of effort by the financial returns alone, their 
enterprise seems foolish, and an epithet has been put upon 
them which served, indeed, only to describe the ignorance of 
those who used it—I refer to the phrase “ fancy farmers.” I 
am glad of this opportunity to publicly express the sense of 
my indebtedness, as a farmer and a farmer’s son, and the in- 
debtedness of the country at large, to those men who have 
spent their money so freely in behalf of the public interest. 
Especially in the introduction of improved breeds of cattle 
and sheep, swine and horses, and in the popularizing of prac- 
tical chemistry do I, and every agriculturist, stand indebted 
tothem. Their blunders, which some seem to regard as mat- 
ter to point their satire, appear to me to be only the inevi- 
table accidents attending all new enterprises and untested 


methods, while their successes have resulted in the benefit of N 


all. The briefest examination of the fruits and flowers, the 
cattle and sheep pens on these grounds, and especially an in- 
epection of the magnificent horse stock here exhibited will 
reveal to any thoughtful visitor at this fair how much we all 
owe to these men by whose public sptritedness such a magnif- 
icent display has alone been made possible. The fact is, there 
is not a herd of cattle, or an improved breed of sheep, or a 
crate of elegant fowls, or a family of noted horses here to-day 
which does not owe its introduction and existence to the en- 
terprise of these men. If the beautiful customs of the Greeks 
prevailed among us and at every gathering of the people 
those Who had benefited the State most were to have wreaths 
of honor distributed to them, surely these men could not go 
hence unknown and unrewarded. Nor will they go unre- 
warded. Notin wreaths or tablets, or monuments bestowed 
at death, gentlemen, but in the evidences of prosperity 
brought to all; in the enlargement and ennobling of needed 
industries; in the multiplication of unselfishness born of 
your example; in the banishment of poverty from barn and 
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stable, and in the universal: betterment of the people's con- 
dition you will find your reward. 

The interest which these gentlemen have taken in agri- 
culture is valuable, not only because of the results it has 
actually wrought, but because it proves that the love of the 
soil and of the innocent and healthy mode of life inseparably 
connected with its cultivation is still strong in the hearts of 
men. 

That this is a fact, no careful observer of American tend- 
encies can fail tosee. The wild craving for city life and city 
customs, which has been a distinctive feature of American 
Society, is dying away. A new and healthier longing is 
driving it to the wall. We have begun to learn and confess 
that city life kills good people as well as bad; that it under- 
mines health and shortens life; that its successes, as truly as its 
failures, bow men to the grave; that ite days are not periods 
of healthy toil, but of feverish exertion which so inflames 
the blood that it burns slumber, which is the sweet core of 
night, outof it. From these causes the denizens of our cities 
are beginning more and more to look toward the country. 
There is agrowing yearning in their eyes for its sweet flelds, 
and clear skies, and wide, free spaces, where time is divided 
into hours and not into appointments, and nights are real 
nights, dewy, cool and still; night, whose throne is silence, 
and at the gentle movement of whose sceptre the wakeful 
earth hushes her noises, and sinks obediently into sweet re- 
pose. Such longings, I say, are stirring men’s hearts, and 
many are beginning to inquire, Why live forever in this tur- 
moil and strife when quietness and peace, that finest half of 
heaven, lie within twenty miles of me? Impelled by such im- 
pulses, only half confessed or recognized; and also for the 
sake of their children’s welfare, the dwellers in cities are 
beginning to push out into the country. Strong as this 
movement already is, it has by no means reached its full 
proportions, and I look to see the tide swell until it has swept 
half the population of Boston into the outer suburbs and the 
farther country. Already the banks of the Hudson, Housa- 
tonic, Connecticut and Merrimack, are dotted with evidences 
of this reaction, and in the inland towns the same proofs are 
being multiplied. 

This movement of our population countryward, moreover, 
is reinforced by large additions from that class who live in 
cities against their will. There are many of us in middle life 
who stay in cities only from a sense of duty. There is work 
to be done for man and God in them, and some one must do 
it. We would not shirk our duty, nor desert the post where 
the Great Commander has stationed us, but we are like sol- 
diers away from home; we wisi the campaign was over. But 
although we stay to earn money for those we love and do the 
needed thing, still our hearts are not there. In it we are pent, 
constrained. The ear shrinks from. its never-ending noises, 
and the eye from its glaring sights. Its tumult disturbs the 
mind, and its wretchedness appalls the heart. At the word of 
permission we fly from it asa hound escapes the leash, or a 
bird darts from the glided bars behind which it bas been im- 
prisoned. The vigor, which was its birthright, could not come 
to its wings, nor could it ever sing within its elegant dungeon 
quite as it might pour out its joy from within its leafy home, 
or while flying through the clear spaces of the pure, free air. 
The country and the country alone can satisfy us. 

These are some of the causes which, acting with accumula- 
ting force upon the population of our cities, are impelling so 
large a portion of it toward the country. Nothing can check 
this movement, for the inaugurating and propelling force is 
found in the necessities of society and the longings of the 
human soul. The fashion will spread until it shall crystallize 
into a habit of rule, and cities be regarded as arenas of ac- 
tivity, not the realm of repose ; places to toil, but not to sleep 
in. I look forward, then, to the time as by no means distant 
when, as a people, we shall return to simpler and healthier 
habits of life, physically, to a less feverish and more con- 
servative order of industry, and to far more innocent ambi- 
tions, when the rivalries that now divide and antagonize men 
will give place to those friendly competitions which spring 
from cultivation of the soil, and which have no more hostile 
exhibitions than find their manifestations on these grounds 
to-day. Then American life will be truly American, benevo- 
lent in its action, and honorable to the actors ; and that peace 
on earth and good will to men, which were predicted by an- 
gelic voices at the birth of the Saviour, shall come in the full 
measure of sweetness and comfort to all men. 


I anticipate the action of these tendencies in nature and 
society with happy confidence. The curse of poverty will be 
removed from agriculture, and the fields that are sterile, and 
the damp levels that lie undrained under the control of enter- 
prise and wealth, will become fertile and fruitful. You can- 
not develop a great and vomplex industry, requiring many 
agents and instruments, without the assistance of wealth. 
Money is needed, and money is precisely the one thing the 
average New England farmer has lacked. He who is com- 
pelled to invest only for immediate results cannot invest 


| wisely. An interval must elapse between the expenditure 


and the return, and this a poor man, with a family to support, 
and heavy taxes to pay, cannot afford. The country can 
never redeem itself. The cities must come to the rescue, and 
in the persons of those who in them have amassed wealth 
and obtained a wider knowledge of men and things than a 
secluded life can give, introduce and inaugurate such new 
methods and economies as will give to agriculture a higher 
and more attractive character, and richer profits. 

I hold that it is nothing less than a duty for every man who 
has been so prospered in mercantile or professional life as to 
be able to assist in this undertaking, to join those who are al- 
ready active in this direction. Every merchant in the city of 
Boston, or in any city, who was born and bred in the country, 
owes something to his native town. He should give some- 
thing back before he dies to that place whence he derived the 
physical, mental and moral forces which have won for him 


upon him. He should become a teacher and helper to every 
boy now growing up in the place where he toiled. when a boy. 
For what is wealth, for what is art, for what culture, for what 
all the appliances of civilization, if not to elevate the many 
and disseminate with a liberal hand on all sides the possibili- 
ties of wealth and the comforts that wealth can alone supply? 
The finest sentiment of Christianity is twin sister to this 
practical benevolence, and the two should fly forth over all 
the land like companion angels, doubling the fertility of every 
field over which their white wings passed. It is only by this 
method, so far as I can see, that hete in New England at least 
the industry, which is mother to all other industries, can be 


| kept alive. 


his success in life. The spot of bis nativity has a sacred claim 
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We cannot afford, gentlemen, to allow agriculture to pass 
into decadence. When the farming class shall be considered 
as an inferior class we have revived the disastrous distinctions 
of the middle ages. It is because the New England farmer 
bas not been a serf or peasant that New England has become 
what she is. I doubt if a Republic could endure in any 
country where agriculture is not the prime industry. When 
wealth and culture and civic honors have been divorced from 
the soil of the country, the country itself will have sunk into 
lamentable debasement. For it cannot be denied that the 
forces that originated and secured for us our free institutions 
came as directly from the soil as the streams flow down from 
our native hills. The landholder in all civilizations has been a 
noble. A part of the country was his; his to love, to im- 
prove, to defend. Having rights himself, he was easily ed- 
ucated to regard the rights of others. Being a lord himseif 
he could not become a slave. Calm of judgment, economic in 
expenditures, fervid in his patriotism, bringing to the dis- 
cussion of every question the essence of all true scholarship. 


Strong common sense, regarding civic position as a duty, not 


as a sinecure, the early agriculturist of the country was, of 
all others, the very man to stake out the foundations of a 
temple, in which, when builded, liberty might gather and 
pour out her treasures upon all mankind. 
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JOSEPH P. THOMPSON. 


Church and State in the Dntied Sates ; With an Appendix on 
the German Population. eee P. Thompson. Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co. cooph P The hard Simion. 


There is, perhaps, no — form of patriotic service 
that a civilian can engage in, which is so sure toarouse 
the quick gratitude of his country, as that which a 
man performs when eut of his country, and wher he 
seems to be vindicating among alien listeners the 
character and institutions of his own people. Even to 
speuk for one’s country when abroad appears almost 
as heroic and as meritorious as to fight for it when at 
home. This book of an honored American scholar 
would have been commended had it been prepared in 
New York; but Dr. Thompson’s fellow-countrymen 


will certainly see a unique meri it, growing 
out of the fact that the author wrote it a distant 
land, and that it was originally addressed to foreign- 


ers who have little knowledge, and perhaps less appre- 
eiation, of American ideas and institutions.” During 
his prolonged residence in Germany, Dr. Thompson 
has found her scholars, politicians and merchants— 
though belonging to a race which is supposed to know 
all things—quite ignorant or utterly misinformed con- 
cerning America. This book is an attempt to supply 
this lacking knowledge, and to correct these fallacious 
impressions. It was prepared in response to a request 
from a number of “ learned, devout and patriotic Ger- 
mans,“ and even of the illustrious Bismarck bimself. 

With the manner in which Dr. Thompson has ac- 
quitted himself of a task so delicate and so honorable, 
his countrymen have reason to be well pleased. The 
book has, in fact, very great excellence, and of this 
we shall speak cordially and in full. But as a piece of 
literary workmanship, it has also some blemishes; and 
to some of these we shall first refer, not by any means 
from zest in finding fault, but rather from dislike of 
it and from the wish to have the disagreeable portion 
of our task done and ended. 

To begin with, we cannot but regret that Dr. Thomp- 
son has not availed himself of this fine international 
opportunity to write a finished treatise, instead of 
merely throwing together, in a somewhat crude and 
slight manner, these admirable materials for one. Our 
objection goes to the lack of elaborateness in the 
thought, of final literary deliberation in the style, and 
of symmetry in the form. Undoubtedly, as it now 
stands, the work will do much and useful service; but 
it might easily have been made to do more. Instead 
of being a real book, it is, after all, only a pamphlet in 
stiff covers, slight in texture, with some marks of 
hurry, and especially with tokens of being meant but 
for one age and not for all time. We chide our author 
because, with his grand subjgst and his grand oppor- 
tunity, he has contented hinegelf with making a tract 
instead of a classic. Moreever, the form into which 
the book is cast seems to us rather unfortunate, being 
in its joints and articulations stiff, scholastic and an- 
gular, rather than vital and fluent. It is hard to under- 
stand, also, how an author who loves and uses books 
as Dr. Thompson does, and who must know the utility 
of a Table of Contents and of an Index, could have 
published a book like this, which is without either. 
This, indeed, is little less than treason to the Republic 
of Letters. Denied this rightful help in taking a pre- 
liminary survey of the field occupied by the book, we 
turn to the successive chapters—which here are un- 
happily called sections—and we find that some of them 
have headings and others have not; and that of those 
which are so embellished, some are illogically ex- 
pressed. For example, Section II. is entitled, The 
Relations of Church and State Before the Revolution ;”’ 
but this is too inclusive a title for that section, unless 
Section III., devoted to Theocratic Government in 
New England,” be also embraced in it, for the latter 
deals with precisely the same topic as the former. 
Moreover,a glance at the title-page and at the appendix 
wounds the eye of a reader who expects to find scholar- 
ly exactness in the writings of so eminent a scholar as 
Dr. Thompson. The title-page says, With an Appendix 
on the German Population.” But on turning to the 
appendix, we find indeed one paper on that subject, 


) but another one on “ The American Thanksgiving.” 
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logical sloveuliuess also. Neither is ii in good taste, 
we think, that nearly all the quotations trom Gorinun 
authors embodied in the text are left untranslated; 
for, besides bailing most English readers of the seuse 
at points where the sense of these passages is needful 
to a comprehension of the argument, this display of 
German sentences has a repellani aud pedantic look. 
Finally, as we pass gladly away from this ungracious 
side of our duty, we must remark that, while the au- 
thor iu most cases is quite accurate in his statement of 
historical facts, there are several places in which his 
step is not sure-footed. Thus, on page 55, in attempt- 
ing to justify the early Church Laws of Plymouth, he 
strains history till it cracks, by the remark that “the 
Plymouth colonists were all of one faith, aud even, in 
fact, members of one church.“ It is vital to his argu- 
ment that this statement be accurate. But it is not 
accurate. Evenin the Mayflower there was a small 
minority who were not church-members, and among 
the latter was so indispensable a personage as Miles 
Standish; while in every succeeding ship-load o col- 
onists this minority was swelled. [See Palfrey’s His- 
tory of New England, I. 161; also I. 218.] Again, on 
page 57, author is hardly acer~ute in saying that 
the pan of Massachusetts Bay was commercial 


in its objects.” If ever a company was religious in its 
objects, was that Company of Massachusetts Bay, 
which, early as 1629, wrote to Endicott that “the 


propagation of the Gospel” was “the thing they do 
profess abo all to be their aim in settling this plan- 
tuation,“ and which repeated this statement in a hun— 
dred forms during the subsequent fifty years. [See 
Palfrey, I. 292; also I. 385-388.] In the interests of his- 
toric truth, itis to be regretted likewise that on page 
47 the author seems to imply that the admirable ac- 
count which he ther gives of tbe popular idea of 
the Puritan “ is not, on the whole, the correct one. 

Having now tossed into a heap by themselves these 
gentle accusations of defective workmanship, we shali 
be indulged in the privilege of saying that, in this 
book, with whatever fault of literary art or slips of 
historical memory, Dr. Thompson has succeeded in 
uttering asingularly lucid, just, strong, and impressive 
exposition of the American idea of the State and of 
the Church, and of the relations between the two, and 
of the more important formas in which this idea has as- 
serted itself in American expericuce and in American 
institutions, 

Dr. Thompson sets out with an account of those pro- 
Visions in our constitution and laws which relate to re- 
ligion: he then shows, in the history of the American 
colonies before the Revolution, Jiow the several States 
have mastered their lessons of religious freedom in the 
school of iong experience aiid through many terms of 
ignorance aud bigoiry and fear; he next explains the 
laws of the several States, since the Revolution, in 
their relation to the churches; he teils how churches 
are constituted and supporten; and, finally, dealing 
with what he calls the incidezital reiations of the State 
to religion, he speaks of & se of the oath, of re- 
ligious days, of ecclesiasti iorality, of education, 
and sums up with the felicitous aphorism that“ in the 
United States religion depends upon the mora! power 
of light and love, and not upon the arm of the law.” 

In general, then, we may say of this book that its 
great merit is in its success in doing what it was meant 
to do—namely, tointerpret America toGermany. Dr. 
Thompson shows here no litile learning, acumen, 
political sagacity, and even diplomatic adroituess. He 
paves with hard facts the way which conducts him to 
the grand generalizations and the enthusiastic claims 
which glow with triumphant luster toward the end of 
ihe book; and all along he adroitiy, and no doubt sin- 
cerely, coats the pill of his Americanisin with the need- 
ful sugar of compliment to German greatness and 
glory. Nothing could be finer, because nothing could 
be more just or more luminous, than his explauation 
to the German mind of the nature of our religious 
liberty as meaning something more than toleration; 
of the way in which society protects itself acainst vice 
or treason if caught skulking behind the shield of re- 
ligion; of the harmlessness and even wholesumeness of 
sects; of the vigor and facility with which rcligion 
supports itself without any sulsidies from the State, 

und yet runs to the rescue of the State when imperilled ; 
and of the attitude which the State assumes toward re- 
ligious instruction in schools. 

All these statements we could lustrate, if it were 
necessary, by quotations from the pages of this book; 
but we shal limit ourselves to one hich will havea 
peculiar interest to our readers. Dr. Thompson was 
addressing Germans, who have now ap enormous de- 
velopm t not only of patriotism but of the military 
spirit, d who cannot easily see how in a country 
where State pays no money to the support of re- 
ligion, religion will ever pay any love or any sacrifice 
ta the tate. After solving this difficulty by theo- 
retical satisfactions, Dr. Thompsou gives a thrilling 
description f the patriotic course of the Broadway 
Tabernacle Church during the late war. fle tells how 
th young men of the church enlisted as volunteers in 
the army how those who died in the service were 
brought hom and buried lovingly from the bosom of 
the church; how all the great humane commissions 
had the constant and energetic support of the church; 
and how the pastor was seut forth to minister on the 
battle-gelds of Tennessee. and was greefed by the 
church on his return. 


—— —— 


Of course, this appears to be a small matter; hut it is | Church to the country. It was in that darkest hour | 
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when delays and defeats had so blighted hope that 
treason came out from its lurking-places in the North 
aud hissed its venom at the Government; when the 
President hesitated either to enforce the draft or to 
call for volunteers; and when timid conservatives be- 
gan to say, We had better give it up and make terms.“ 
The pastor came into the pulpit with a plea for Chris- 
tiuu manhood, saying, If the Government cannot 
save the country, let the churches save both. Let this 
church call for volunteers; equip a regiment and put 
it into the field, to show that we will never give it up.’ 
At the close of the service some one called upon the 
congregation to remain, proposed a subscription for a 
church regiment, and before night of that memorable 
Sabbath upwards of thirty thousand dollars were laid 
upon the altar. That action went like a flash of elec- 
tricity through the land. It brought letters of thanks 
from Senators at Washington, from members of the 
Cabinet, from generals in the field. It cheered the 
burdened heart of the President, and gave new cour- 
age to his undauntable Minister of War.” 

We have spoken of this book as having been prima- 
rily intended for Germans; but to Americans also its 
clear and forcible exposition of our own laws and of 
our own national ideas cannot be otherwise than in- 
teresting and useful. 


NOTES. 


Mr. Augustus Hoppin, by his work on Hay 
Fever, has added very considerably to the horrors of 
that disease. His book is a series of illustrations rop- 
resenting the experience of a victim of the aforesaid 
infirmity. These illustrations were, no doubt, honestly 
inteuded to be funny, and they succeed in being gen- 
uinely repulsive. The book is published by J. R. 
Osgood & Co. 


I fear,” said Hiram Powers, shortly after the 
great fire in Chicago, that there is not in America a 
city that is not combustible.“ And what are we going 
to do about it? What can we do? Mr. Joseph Bird 
has attempted to answer this latter question in his 
Protection Against Fire, published by Hurd & Hough- 
ton, and The Riverside Press. He states in a clear 
and forcible manner the best means of putting out fires 
in cities, towns, and villages, and he appends practical 
suggestions for the security of life and property. 


Among the noticeable new novels are Miriam 
Monfort, by the author of The Household of Bouverie, 
pubiished by D. Appleton & Co; Article 47, translated 
by James Furbish from the French of Adolphe Belot, 
and Under the Surface, by Emma M. Connelly, pub- 
lished by J. B. Lippincott & Co; and, from the house 


| of Holt & Williams, A Pair of Blue Eyes, by T. Hardy. 


The book last named belongs to the “ Leisure Hour 
Series.“ 

Mr. H. W. S. Cleveland, of Chicago, has written 
a useful little book on Landscape Architecture, as 
applied to the wants of the West; with an essay on 
Forest Planting on the Great Plains. His principal 
object is to show that the subdivision and arrange- 
ment of land for the occupation of civilized men is an 
art demanding the exercise of ingenuity and taste, and 
one which nearly concerns the interest of real estate 
proprietors, and the welfare and happiness of all 
future occupants.’’ His suggestions upon forest- 
planting are of great value, and should increase the 
public interest in a topic which, every year, grows 
more urgent. The publishers are Jansen, McClurg & 
Co., of Chicago. 


J. L. Peters, of this city, have just issued an in- 
teresting little work, by Miss Henriette Noa and 
Charles John Richter, entitled Plays for the Kinder- 
garten as introduced in the gymnastic exercises of 
Mary Institute, at St. Louis. These plays, we learn 
from the preface, were suggested by intercourse with 
the children, and are intended to represent their daily 
amusements, being so arranged as to make them suit- 
able to children’s gymnastic exercises. The music is 
simple, strongly accented, and admirably adapted to 
catch the rot the young. The words, printed both 
in English and German, are attractive, and assist in 
the performance of the plays as described at the foot 
of each melody. The entire work is a valuable con- 
tribution to the growth of these Kindergarten schools, 
which w are glad to see are taking fast hold of the 
regard of all well-ordered communities. Miss Noa is 
known te us as a lady of uncommon genius, both for 
teaching th young and for stimulating by her elo- 
quent thou ts people of all ages. We trust that this 
slight effort 1 hers, in authorship, may lead her to the 
publicati n of other and more important works, in 
whi hth public m y feel the force and wisdom of her 
thoughts. 

Out of th plenitude of her letters to the Inde- 
pendent,Mr Mary mmer Ames has culled twenty- 
three of th est, which she now submits to the public 
in the form f pretty d quaint-looking book, en- 
titled Outlines 7 Men, Women and Things. It is 
published by Hurd & H ughton—a ho from which 
nothing tha is notexc them chanics book- 
making ver appears. Th quality f Mrs. Ames’s 
writing must be familiar to th m st f those who will 
see these words. whole, a favorable impression 
ofh literary and her versatility in criticis will 
be given by th perusal her new book. Its topics 
are sufficiently varied, including Arlington in May.“ 


“But there was one licident of | “ Northern Vermont in August,” Charles Sumner’s 


the war which sigualized thy loyal devotion of the | Home,” “Grand Duke Alexis,” “Margaret Fuller,” 


Funny Fern,” “ Pin-Money,” * Bread-making,” “ Wo. 
man Suffrage,” and “The Fallen Man.“ Earnest witb. 
out being solemn, and sprightly without ever evapora- 
ting into flippancy, Mrs. Ames wius and rewards the 
prolonged attention of her readers. 


Love and Libertinism are the two topics under 
which are arranged the well- expressed discussions in 
the work of Dr. X. Bourgeois, of Paris, entitled The 
Passions in their relations to Health and Diseases, 
translated from the French by Dr. Howard F. Damon, 
and published by James Campbell, of Boston. This is 
another one of those books of which several examples 
have lately been mentioned, and which give outspoken 
and honest utterance truths that have too long been 
treated with mock-modest reticence. Upon these 
truths, however, society must diligently enlighten its 
members, or suffer an almost infinite sorrow and loss. 
We can commend this book without hesitation. It 
is scientific, pure-mim®ed, and impressive. Its general 
circulation among men and women, married and un- 
married, would be a general blessing. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons are the publishers in this 
country of The Collegiate Atlas, which has been pre- 
pared and printed in England. The work is of such 
exceptional value that we regret to be forced to com- 
press our account of it into so smallaspace. In the 
first place, it gives thirty-five maps of modern Geogra- 
phy, which appear to embrace the latest discoveries 
and changes in boundaries. These maps, drawn by the 
distinguished English geographer, J. Bartholomew, 
are simply exquisite specimens f the art of map- 
making in the utmost perfection: which it has yet at- 
tained. The size of the leaf isn large, but the lines 
in the drawing are so clear-cut, and the color is so 
nicely laid on, that the smallest river and the most 
minute lettering are distinctly visible. Moreever, the 
total effect is most agreeable to the eye. Each map is 
a pleasing picture. As to the thoroughness and the 
topical minuteness of these maps, they are better 
everywhere than for America. Indeed we need hardly 
expect to see ourselves satisfied concerning our own 
country, except by our own map-makers. In addition, 
however, to these thirty-five maps modern Geogra- 
phy, we have eighteen maps of historieal Geography, 
representing under different periods Britain, France and 
Belgium, the Roman Empire, all of Europe, Germany, 
India and Greece. These are f the greatest impor- 
tance. Finally, the utility of the work is greatly en- 
hanced by a series of Indexes at the end of the volume. 


Perhaps it would be just to say that of all living 
popular preachers in England and America, the one 
who most nearly deserv the titl whic of old was 
given to Chrysostom is William Morley Punshon. In- 
deed, it would be hard to find an apter description of 
this affluent, polished an impassioned pulpit-orator, 
than that-of the Golden-Mouthed.”” In a time when 
the fashion sets towards lloquialism, and a sort of 
every-day familiarity in th pulpit, Dr. Punshon has 
persevered in the plan of writing ut elaborate and 


and sentences as polished as they are in the essays of 
Macaulay. In fact, the mention of that name gives 
the intellectual clue un non. Without the vast 
learning or the argumentativ vig r of Macaulay, he 
is yet in the rhetorical structure of his mind essentially 
of the Macaulayish type. And nothing is more evi- 
dent than that he has formed his style as an orator on 
a ceaseless and almost devout tudy of the writings of 
that master of terse, melodious, and resounding diction. 


tion, as a memorial volume, of some of those discourses 
which he had delivered in America on the platform, 
and in the pulpit. Dr. Punshon yielded to this wish; 
and accordingly Estes and Lauriat, of Boston, are en- 
abled to present, in a rich and beautiful volume, Lcc- 
tures and Sermons by the Rev. W. Morley Punshon, 
LL.D. The volume includes the six famous lectures on 
“Daniel,” Macaulay,” “Bunyan ‘“ Wesley,” “ Flor- 

ce and the Florentines,“ and the Huguenots,’ be- 
sides four sermons, and “ A Pilgrimage to Two Ameri- 
can Shrines.”’ 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


142 — ‘= books delivered at the Editorial Rooms of this paper 
be acknowledged in its earliest subsequent issue. Publishers will 


confer a favor by promptly ad us of any omission in this respect. 
of prices are desirable in all cases.) 
Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 


Biblical Commentary on the Testament.“ 

Scri>ner. \ elford & Armstrong. $3 00 
Braddon, Mies M. F., Stranger * Harpers. 73 
“ Bureau of Education Circula 
Cooper, F. S. A., Thom n., a 


att have also received current numbers of the following publi- 
ons: 
The American Builder and Jowmnal of Art—The Penn Monty 


Philadelphia, 


highly ornate discourses, with epithets as nicely chosen 


On his recent departure from America to his old home 
in England, his friends—and ho an count them?— | 
expressed a wish that he woul nsent to the publica- 


Daniel, Mrs. Mackenzie, i — 1 3 
Mrs. es in 
“Fun and Work.“ ores ... Robe r rothers. 50 
Glaisher, mes, the French of 
Hayden „ cal rvey.” Print. Office 
* D Co and 
eee bner, rmstrong. 8 00 
Leighton, Rob mpl Works.“ Cc . Ba. 
Milis, Abraham. Th Ancien Hebrews.”.. 175 
Young & Co 
Psalter, The.” eee „ „ ee eee A. es & 8 
Rawlins n. v. „ HI cal Illustrati f the Old Testa- 
ear Henry A. Young. 
= ous d ttoth Constituti The.’ 
Reynold Ww on” Day Adventist Asse. 108 
0 George W. eterson. 
R Rev. Thoughts the Gospels.” 10 
Trumbull, R H. C., Review Exercises in the Sunday 
Fr nch, D. D., Richard C “ Plutarch : Four Lectures 
acmillan. 1 8 
Winer, Dr. George B., The Confessions of Christendom.”.... 3 
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Business: De parte 
9 | REAPING MACHINE CO. 
| 
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VIENN. i PREMIU MS AND 
SEWING MACHINES, 


WV copy the following from the New We have been usked by a number of 
York Herald of August Leth: our Agents und friends to give them a, 
THE REGION OF THE suwixe MACHINES, true statement of the facts connected | 
If Dante had been gifted with the spirit | with the Award of Prizes on Mowersand 
of prophecy he would have set apart a | Reapers at the Vienna Exposition. 
region in his inferno to illustrate the i- imanswer we would say, that the Grand 
vulries and emotions of the sewing ma- | Diptoma Honor, the highest honor a t 
chive nanufacturers of the United States, the gift of the Exposition, has been 
The conflicts, the misunderstandiugs, the awarded to Wattzr A. Woop. IIe was 
ambitions, the yearnings for approbation the only manufacturer of Mowing and 
and notoriety, the odd, incessant efforts Reaping Machines who reccived the Di- 
to win medais of progress aud renown | ploma of Honor, and only Five diplomas 
and merit and honor, which inspire the | were awarded to individual citizens of 
gentlemen who manage this industry, | the United States. 
have given constant motion and life to This award was made after severe tests 
the American department. So when His in the field. Some of our competitors 
Majesty came into the sewing miu mine were awarded medals of Merit“ and 
department every effort was made by |“ Progress,“ but no one of them the 
our Commissioners to introduce him to Grand Award. 
each special machine and explain its pe- Or: victory at the Paris Exposition in 
culiar qualities. Let me give you a list 1897 is again repeated at Vienna in 1873, 
of the machines in the catalogue, so you and we congratulate ourselves and our 
may know what His Majesty was asked | patrons on this brilliant success at these 
todo. First, the Howe Machine Compa- great International Expositions. 
ny, New York; then theSinger Manufac-| In our own country our success has 
turing Company, New York; the Whit- been equally as complete, as indicated 
ney Sewing Machine, Paterson, N. J.; by the largely increasing demand and 
the Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine | sales of the past harvest. 
Company, New York: the Wilson Sew- Very truly yours, 
ing Machine Company, Cleveland, Ohio; WALTER A. Woop, President. 
the Wilcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Man- 
ufacturing Company, New York; Ezra Tur Messrs. FATrRANKS report but a 
Morrill & Co., Derby Line, Vt.; George | limited amount unsold of the First Mortgage 
N. Bacon & Co., London, England; the | Sinking Gold 
Weed Sewing Machine Company, Hart- road. ‘These securities, aside from their in- 
ford, with tho patent effective stop mo- an value, commend themselves to Invest. 
tion of Fairchilds’ attachinent; tire Secor | | strongly recommended by so careful and re- 
Sewing Machine Company, New Vork; sponsible a house as Fairbanks & Co, The 
work on the road is being rapidly pushed. The 
the Mackay Sole and Shoe Machine, Cain- bonds at the price offered, and v ‘eh the present 
bridger the Universal Feed Sewing Ma- premium on gold. are equivalent to a ten per 


chine Company. Every exhibitor ex- | Cuterprise--New York Dulletin. 


pected a special visit from the Emperor | 

and His Majesty, with a patience and, — 2 — 

courtesy that should be comme ‘nuded, en- | Pr Ch. — Robert Morris Copeland bas made 

deavored to visit them ull. | 3233 for iz Park ‘Towns, 19 Cemeteries, and 


lioosick FALLS, N. I., Aug. 22, 1873. 


Ta our lye nis and 1 ons, 


, * . | 500 Publie and Private Estates. He furnishes 

After waiting a few minutes te compre= | 5 Avice , plans and superintendence for all kinds 
hend the explanations made to him of o! “borhan and rural improvements. Offices 
* ity Exchange, Boston, Mass.; 705 Sansom 


‘the advance of the industry s0 largely | ¢ , Philudelphia, aud HKidley Park, Delaware 

represented in America, the Emperor. Co „Ta. 

continued his tour of the other depart- Don’t let your children spend money 
* ( 

ments, especially inquiring of his attend- fer trash, but let them get a game of Avilude. 


ants what different principles were pre- af the pictures and de scrip tions com prising 
‘ smachine. i this game were in book form they would cost 
sented by each separate machine, in what | ang times the price of — Sent post- 


respect one machine differed from the * on receipt of 1 cents, by Vest 
other—all of which was explained to him, | 4 — aa 
ESPECIALLY THE NEW PRINCIPLE | too Weekly it. 
e THE justly celebrated * valuable 
APPLICATION INVENTED BY MR. * 
Buet Carbolic Soaps are now known to 

FAIRCHILD, AND NOW OWNED BY e uf neable to the thousands who have 
THE WEED MACHINE Co., BY | found, by trial and use, the great value o 

hese excellent soaps. Sold t ld ists. 
WHICH THE ACTION OF TIE NEE-| Diiferent varietics of these soaps for laundry, 
DLE IS ARRESTED BY IH PRES... toilet, dental, shaving, medicinal and disin- 
SURE OF A SPRING WITHOUT | ect Purposes. 


STOPPING THE MOTION OF THE) Corearr &Co.’s new perfume for the hand- 
WHEEL. | kere hief, ** CASHMERE Bouquet,“ will be appre- 
civ ted by all who have enjoyed the delicate 
In the New York Herald of August and peculiar fragrance of their toilet soap of 
the same name. 
19, wo find awards maclo as Une Lapres prefer Eureka Machine 
To the Wilson Sewing Machines oi Twist on account of its superior strength, 
Cleveland. smoothness, and clasticity. Every spoo is 
Elins Howe Sewing Machine Company, | Tull length. 
F — — D 81 The Philosophy of Dental Decay. 
ilcox ibbs Sewing Machine Com- 
= When the thin sheath of enamel in which 
pany of New York (for BEST SINGLE the subst ince of n tooth 8 enclosed is ween 
rh through ecoinposition begins y usin 
THREAD SEWING AC 807050 NT. ‘the mi — ig strengthened, and 
The Weed Sewing Machine Company | the inner bone protected from disease. 
(for BEST STOP MOTION APPL LED | — 
TO SEWING MACHINE TREADLIS). | MRS 


CHARLES. 
The Wilson Sewing Machine Compony 
being the only exhibitor that recived a | AGAINST THE STREAM. A Story 


grund prize medal for the best Sewing | of the Heroic Age ta England. The 
Machine, and medals of honor. 

— | new story by the author of the Schon- 

A VARIETY of pleasing musi al sounds, | Lerg Cotta Family, will be published 


we are sure it must become a household ] 
favorite wherever known. Besides being his week in a large 12mo vol., price 
DODD & MEAD, 


a beautiful piece of furniture, it has all 81.75. hy 
the richness of a grand organ, the effects | 792 Broad - 
of an orchestra, the sweetness of a flute. | : 62 Broac way, NI 


and the variety of a piano. We allude to 
the new patented Concerto Parlor Organ 1 Hu SILN ER WEDDING 
EXERCISES 
or 


of Horace Waters & Son, 481 Broadway. 
This really splendid instrument has u 

PLYMOUTH CHURCH, 
[Rev. H. W. BEECHER’S,) 


third set of reeds, with their own vocu- 

liar voice. The tones given are sweet, or 

soft, or loud, or heavy, or trembling, — As reported by T. J. FELwoop, and 

the player may wish. These organs = for the — ar wo of 

8 rraugemcnts by Horatio ING. 

— rr \ handsome octavo of about 100 pages. 
of any other instrument is made.—  Chocoiate paper covers,26 cts. Bound in 

Home Journal. | extra cloth, 50 ets. 

Withhe mated postpaid to 

Houses, 292 and 264 Fulton St., Brookdyn. Apply to J. B. FORD & CO., 

Before you purchase vive us a call, Christian Union Office, 

& Nav. | Park Place, N. . 


— -— 
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ACARD FROM THE WAL TER| 


J. L. PETERS, 599 Broadway, N. V. 


and mailed, post-paid, on receipt of marked price. 


| — up and shut the Door. Comie Song. N Hays. 
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MUSIC, &e. 
NEW MUSE ! 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


* 


Danse Cubaine ummmmmmZmm Kinkel. 80 8 
Maypole Mare 
Che Toast. Brindisi. instrumental. Tonel. 

| Dat makes me noddings out. Sung and Dance. 
Muay wood. 


nule, the Flower cof Kildare. Song 


wart. 

Lost and Cast Away. and Ng Hays, 
My joves sleeps un es. Sons — 

raley. 

"Neath the and Purple Blossums. song 
ersley. 

Nora is Dreaming of You. Song and Chorus. 


stersand Wineat2A.mM. So Stew 
ill he come Home tu-nigat, Mot er? — 


‘Sedgwick’s Perfect and Complete Methods. 


and Cho, 


Ses 8 8 s BB 


For the Semen 75 
For the F 75 
18) 
For the 0000 75 
1509 
For the En 75 


Now Ready, the Second Edition of 


THE CLUSTER, 


For Schools, Choirs, Conventions, etc. 
Price, $1.50 each ; $13.50 per dozen. 


Peter- Musical Monthly” 
FOR SEPTEMBER, Price O cents, 


Contains ten Pieces of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music, worth $4 in sheet form. Send for sample 
copy. 


A SPLENDID SABBATH SCHOOL BOOK! 
RIVER OF LIFE. 
Life 


River 
a River of 
Melody and 
Beauty-Abounding 
in bright; taking, sipg- 
able music which the Sab- 
bath School children and 
home boys and giris will not 
need much drilling to learn and ap- 
preciate. Asin our unequalled Church 
Book, the * 50 CAN TUNE Book” 
—so in this have drawn on 
so many — writers of Sab- 
bath School Music, the very best in 
the country, to whose united er- 
forts we owe this new and 


“Boo Sabbath School 
ook, edited by 
Mossrs. 
AND ENT- 
River LEY. Life 


Its Success Cannot be Doubted. 
SEND ORDERS EARLY. 
PRICE $0 per 100. 
Sample copies O cts. each. Sent post-paid. 


OLIVER DITSON & co., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
7ll Broadway, New York. 


The New Hymn and Tune Book, 
1 TRIBUTE OF PRAISE! 


FOR THE USE OF 


Congregations, Choirs, Social Meetings, 
Tue Family Circle and the 
Sunday School. 


Prepared under the personal supervision and di- 
rection of DR. EBEN TOURJEE. whose en- 
thusiastic and successful labors in bebalf of true 
church music are well known. Eminent 1 7 
ties combine it = YMN 
AND TUNE B EXISTENCE! 

It is a handsome octavo of 352° — containing 
324 Melodies, and 727 Hymna. 

A PSALTE containing selections from the 
Psalms at David, arranged to be read responsively 
is incorporated in one edition. a, Price without 
Psalter, $1; 0 per hundred. mple 
postpaid, for % centa. edition, $1.25 
$100 per hundred. Sample Scent $1.10. 

Published by M. H, SARG Congregational 

blishing House, Boston, Mass. 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE JOY: 


A Collection of New and Carefully Selected 
Music for Classes, Choruses, and Conventions. 


By P. P. BLISS. 
The Joy contains 1% pages. Price 75 cents or 
— per dozen. Specimen copy sent by mail upon 
receipt of 75 cents. 


ROOT’S MODEL 


ORGAN METHOD. 


By G F. ROOT. Containing the most simple, 
44 and progressive exercises, of every — 
of difficulty, ever —— Also Organ Lesso 
Organ Pieces, Organ Accompaniments, Organ Vol. 


untaries. 
The merits and —1 —ͤ— of Mr. — former 
works for sare a sufficient guarantee 
that the Model Organ Methed will be the best 
Organ instructor ever published. Price $2.50. Sent 
postpaid on receipt of price. 


PALMER’S 


CONCERT CHORUSES, 


Consisting of Soles, Duets, Trios, Quartett 
and C here arranged for the 22 of Musical 
Conventions, cleties, High College 
Chotrs, Academies, and the Home Circle. By H. R. 


per doz. Specimen cop nent mall ro- 
ceipt of 7% cents. All pub blished 


HESBA STRETTON. 

Hester Promise, the 
new story by the author of “ Jessica,” 
“ Bede’s Charity,” &c., &c., will be 
published this week in a large 12me 
vol., price $1.75, by 


DODD & MEAD, 
762 Broadway, N. F. 


TER BEST 


VESTRY HYMN AND TUNE 
BOOK 


EVER PUBLISHED. 
NOW READY! 


Vestry Hymn and Tune Book, 


Edited by Rev. A. J. GORDON, 


Assisted both in the Hymn and Musical depart- 
ment by the best talent in the country. 


This book presents the best combination of old 
and new Tunes ever issued. 

Elegantly bound in cloth, with red edges. Hand- 
somely printed on laid paper in large type. 


% Sample copies furnished for T5c. 
PUBLISHED BY 


HENRY A. YOUNG & CO, 
24 Cornhill, Besten, Mase, 


(5,00) AS GOLD!!! 


ROYAL DIADEM 


18 THE 
Newest Sunday-School Song-Book 
and competent Judges pronounce it 


THE BEST OF THE NEW ONES. 
ROYAL DIADEM 


Contains 160 pages of New Songs, by the 
favorite authors, Lowry and Doane, is handsomely 
printed on tinted paper, yet it is sold at the pop- 
ular price—$30 per hundred copies, bound. 

2” Examine it; you will like it! 

ROYAL DIADEM sent in paper cover, 
for examination, on receipt of Twenty-five 
Cents. 


ROYAL DIADEM, PrrRe GoLp, Briont Jrew- 
ELS, FRESH LAURELS, GOLDEN CHAIN, SHOWER, 
CENSER, and all of our publications are sold by the 
leading booksellers all ever the world. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 
(Successors to WM. B. BEADBURY,) 
New York and Chicago. 


a NEW ENCORE SONGS. 
Picking Cherries Down the Lane,” 
AND 
HAPPY HOURS,” 


Ry MILLARD. Sent by Mail. Price each, 0 
cents. ene | the best songs of the season, and 
everywhere received with immense applause. 
11 
Just the very latest out,“ 


4 . ce PEC , BONG—good thing. Sent by 


GETZE’S NEW SCHOOL 


FOR THE 


PARLOR ORGAN, 


Tobe had the Tex of Teacher and Schetar. 
had at ye 1% Book and Music Stores. t by 


CLARKE’S NEW METHOD 


FOR THE 


PIANO. 


Endorsed by the profession as the best, 
thorough, most attractive, and teaches in the mae 
direct manner, suited to pupils of 2 ebe 
study, preparing the more advanced fo . 
Bass. Sent by mail. Price 13.75. 


ILL BE READY IN SEPTEMBER. 
The latest and best Choir Book, 


“THE SABBATH,” 


Contains the good old standard tunes * Church 
Choirs of all — and * melodies 
by eminent authors. Price $1.50. Sent by mail. 
Sample copy, $1.00. 


HOOD’S 
MUSICAL MANUAL 


Is the best Musical Foxe Book contains valuable 
little information. Sent by mail. Price 40 cts. 


Musical Almanac W 
Lee & Waker, No. 


— — 


DEAN HOWSON. 

THE CHARACTER OF St. PAUL, 5% 
Dr. Howson, Author of “ Cony- 
beare” Howson’s Life of St. Paul, 
will be published this week in a hand- 
some 12mo vol., price 81. 75, by 


DODD & MEAD, 


JOHN CHURCH & Cincinnati, O. 


762 Broadway, N. F. 
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requests for their return cannot be complied with. 

The Publishers’ Department contains nothing but matters 
relating to the business of the paper itself and its relations to Sub- 


bers and ents. 
The Business Department contains advertisements set in 
“ reading matter type to make them more attractive. 
The Advertising Columns contain advertisements more or 
mits; rigidly excluding a nt medicines, su a ces 
blind“ advertisements. ang so far as careful scrutiny Il effect 
it, all objectionable matter of every kind. 
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PUBLICANS AND SINNERS. 


HE announcement that epidemic typhoid pre- 
maturely closed the summer season at Mount 
Desert sounds like one of those grimly preposter- 
ous jokes beloved of American humorists. For 
typhoid is a sly and lurking devil, hating the free 
air, dwelling in slums and stews, and choosing its 
prey from the defenseless poor; while Mount 
Desert is blown upon by every wind of heaven, 
steeped in the strong sunshine of northern sum- 
mers, purified by autumnal frosts and winter 
snows, saturated with the salt healthfulness of the 
sea. The islanders, moreover, are a thrifty folk, 
with room and to spare for their houses, and cash 
and to spare for their bread, while the summer 
visitors, as a class, are rich and intelligent. 

When, therefore, in such a place and among such 
a people the most dangerous of epidemics breaks 
out, it is clearly not the providence of God, but 
the improvidence of man which ordains it. From 
the text which these guilty ones of Maine furnish, 
a thousand sermons must be preached before the 
multitude of fatuous sinners who stand in danger 
of a like judgment will turn from the error of 
their ways. For the calamity that fell upon Bar 
Harbor was equally invited by half the watering- 
places of the land. 

The hills of Mount Desert are full of sweetest 
springs. The forests are alpine in their green 
abundance. Over the higher ground the fresh 
sea-winds perpetually sweep. But the founders 
of the village saw fit to plant it in a shadeless, tree- 
less, heated plain. The water is brackish. The 
breeze is fitful. Save a few private cottages built 
by Boston visitors, the houses have not even the 
serviceable verdure of a kitchen garden. The 
summer diet is, therefore, spare and unfit. Drain- 
age there is none. Kitchen slops are flung out to 
fester in the parched grass beneath the chamber 
windows, or crawl slimily through open sluices to 
an open pool a rod or two away. The offense of 
outbuildings may not even be mentioned. In 
short, says Dr. Derby, ‘‘every acknowledged rule 
of sanitary science is recklessly ignored.” The 
Harbor people, living out-of-door lives, and in- 
heriting lungs of triple brass, it would seem, defy 
these poisons. But when the little hamlet is 
crowded with fifteen hundred visitors the pesti- 
lence that all these years has been lurking in dark- 
ness comes boldly forth at noonday. Its visible 
ravages are not the measure of its mischief. For 
it follows the fleeing crowd, clutches one after an- 
other in far-off wholesome homes, and thence 
invades new territory. 

The way of the transgressor is hard. For sins 
of omission which the Christian world still 
thinks venial, the neglect to set out trees, the 
neglect to plant gardens for necessary fruits 
and vegetables, the neglect . trapped 


drains, the neglect. to purify outhouses, sickness | 


and death have befallen the innocent, and that 
ill reputation which threatens to blight their 
summer harvest has overtaken the guilty. But 
we are glad to see that these delinquents entertain 
that godly sorrow which worketh repentance. 
For, already they have met in council, fitly sum- 
moned by the church bell, to devise methods of 
proper water supply, and better drainage. And 
since it is a plain human duty to strengthen the 
hands of him who, being overtaken in a fault, 
straightway amends, we sincerely hope that a 
summer season of unexampled prosperity will next 
— confirm the regenerated Bar Harbor in well- 
oing. 

We dare not hope, alas, that it will be compan- 
ioned in its hard repentance as it has been in its 
easy sin. It really seems as if the multitude of 
country householders construed Paul’s saying, 
„nothing is, of itself, unclean,” to mean that filth 
and garbage may fitly occupy the door-yard. 
Every summer tourist among the lesser places of 
resort finds the hotels and boarding-houses swarm- 
ing with flies. If the grounds in front look neat 
and he be a man of average intellect, he assumes 
that in so large a household those fleet and noisy 
scavengers are inevitable, and patiently endures 
the dishonor of their company at breakfast, din- 
ner, and tea. But if he have that turn for inves- 
tigation which marks his century, and lacks not 
gall to make oppression bitter, he cunningly peers 
out of the dining-room back-windows at his first 
meal, and there he discovers at least two altars 
raised to Beelzebub, god of flies. The first is an 
open kitchen drain. The second is a neglected, 
shadeless out-house. If he have been converted 
to the religion of the body, he pays his bill, and 
straightway goes on, lest he be found consenting 
to the enticements of that sinner, typhoid. But 
he may wander, roofless, many a mile before he 
finds a lodging-house with proper drains and de- 
cent offices. 

It is true that nothing is vile when set to its fit 
purposes. But Heaven will not permit misuse. 
The foulest refuse, buried out of sight, has a new 
birth in beauty, and nourishes the hand that hid 
its loathsomeness. Left to its corruption it cor- 
rupts the air, the water, the very bone and tissue 
of heedless men to an unsoundness like its own. 
Every man’s foothold on his higher possibilities is 
uncertain. We all know moments when we seem 
to feel our ancestral wolf, or fox, or tiger ravening 
through us. Too often Grace has a tough fight 
with Nature to overcome the greed, the cunning, 
the rage, that consume us. Why, then, should we 
consent to let miasm and contagion debase our 
bodies till they are the fit home for evil passions ? 
In a sound body a sound soul is not tempted. 

The truth is that the Revelation of God is a per- 
petual one. Itis of no particular profit to know 
what was threatened against the Israelites who 
ate forbidden fat. It is vital to understand the 
penalty which menaces the Yankee who lives in 
forbidden dirt. The sacrificial burning of offal is 
no longer enjoined, but the sanitary destruction 
of it is not the less Heaven’s decree. We have the 
same command to avoid the contamination of car- 
bonic acid gas, and sulphuretted hydrogen that 
constrained the chosen people as to leprosy. And 
unless we read the unchangeable will of the Most 
High in the laws of chemistry and physiology, as 
that barbarous people read it in the ceremonial 
law, our stupidity and transgression surpass that 
for which they were so bitterly punished. Not 
now, more than in that twilight of the world, will 
He accept any imperfect gift. No householder of 
us all need fash himself to say his prayers on Sun- 
day if he will not keep his premises clean on week- 
days. Only with the whole head, which is com- 
mon sense, equally with the whole heart, which is 
affection, is our God acceptably served. 


BE CAREFUL FOR NOTHING. 


HE practical precepts of the Bible are often as 
perplexing to the ordinary reader as its theo- 
logical problems. It is sometimes said that we are 
to leave its theories alone, and take only its prac- 
tical instructions. But do they not also require 
thought for their true apprehension ? 

Take, as an illustration, its precepts respecting 
care. Be careful for nothing. Cast all your care 
on Him. Take no thought for the morrow. 

Does the gospel then absolve the followers of 
Christ from the obligation of thinking, and being 
careful? Does it offer a premium on heedlessness 
and unconcern? Does the mother violate the pre- 
cepts of Jesus Christ when she says to her boy, Be 


more careful, or reply to his customary excuse, I 


— 


didn’t think, with the admonition, Lou should 
think? In point of fact piety is not an adequate 
substitute for intelligence; religious enthusiasm 
does not serve the purposes of worldly caution. 
The Christian merchant's note goes to protest and 
he to insolvency if he does not take care whom he 
trusts. The Christian mother’s child sickens and 
dies if she does not care for it with ceaseless watch- 
ing during the hours of its infancy. It is the care- 
ful mother who preserves her child ; it is the mer- 
chant who does take thought for the morrow who 
carries himself safely through the crisis. These 
facts of life—and that they are facts no one obser- 
vant of life can doubt—are in the mind of the lay 
hearer, and constitute his silent but effectual re- 
sponse to the exhortation of the pulpit to trust in 
God, and cast away all cares and anxieties. 

Nor in fact would we wish God to take such care 
of us that we should have no occasion to take care 
of ourselves. It is not by such a process that men 
are made, that true manhood is developed. A 
recent writer on China commends its government 
as an ideal for other nations, because it is pater- 
nal. The Emperor, he says, is the father of his 
people, and the political principles of Confucius 
require that he should care for them as a father 
cares for his children. But this is in truth the 
radical vice, not the sublime virtue, of the Chinese 
polity. As a result, this people, active, indus- 
trious, intelligent, with all the possibilities of de- 
velopment, are to-day just what they were eigh- 
teen centuries ago. 

America leaves the people to take care of them- 
selves, to learn wisdom by their own blunders, to 
do their own thinking, and care for their own 
interests. And the unpaternal government of 
America makés more progress in one century than 
the paternal government in a score of them. 

The wise father does not relieve his child from 
the necessity of thinking for himself. On the con- 
trary, he often refuses assistance and says to the 
inquirer, Depend on yourself ; take counsel of your 
own judgment. If God so took care of us that we 
had no occasion to take care of ourselves, if he did 
our thinking for us, as good people sometimes im- 
agine that he does, he would but offer a premium 
on sloth and idleness, and stimulate us to indiffer- 
ence and unconcern. Piety would prevent growth, 
not promote it ; and the race would be kept in its 
childhood by being treated as a child. 

God does not promise that the Christian mer- 
chant shall never become insolvent, nor that the 
Christian mother’s child shall not sicken and die ; 
he promises that all things shall work together for 
good to them that love God :—all things, insol- 
vency as well as wealth, sickness and death as well 
as life and health. Piety is not an Aladdin’s lamp, 
by which we may achieve any wish. God is not 
the slave of the lamp, who comes at our call to do 
our bidding. If the merchant desires above all else 
to preserve his place, his property, and his credit, 
he must do it for himself as best he can; he can- 
not be sure that God will do it for him. Ifthe 
mother accounts the health and life of the child 
above all else, she must preserve it by her own 
forethought. She has no promise that her child 
shall be exempt from death's draft. The remedy 
for carking care lies deeper than we think. He 
only is entitled to take no thought for the mor- 
row who “seeks first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness,” who cares more for life eternal 
than for this life, who is able to follow Paul's 
direction to Timothy: But thou, O man of God, 
flee these things (the love of money); and follow 
after righteousnses, godliness, faith, love, patience, 
meekness.” If the merchant is willing to learn 
godliness, patience, meekness in the school of in- 
solvency, he may then cast all his care on God, and, 
doing his best to use aright his property, may be 
sure that God will keep it for him or take it from 
him as is best. If the mother seeks above all else the 
development of faith and love in her child she may 
trust all to God, and, lacking no care or thought 
to keep her child, may be sure that her Father 
will transfer him to the higher school whenever in 
the wisdom of His love He sees that the pupil is 
ready for it. He who thus casts all his care on 
God shall still use all his energies to do life's busi- 
ness faithfully and well. If the Father gives him 
to drink the bitter cup his Savior drank, his faith 
will not be shaken, for he will know that the 
potion has in it the divinest benediction. 

He who is thus careful for nothing, he who thus 
learns how to find blessing in misfortune, he to 
whom in the experience of Gethsemane the 
strengthening angel is revealed, will know how 
‘in everything to mingle thanksgiving with his 
prayer and supplication. He who has thus been 


| made perfect in this school of trust will know hom 
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“both to be full and to be hungry, both to abound 
and to suffer need.” 


_CREEDS AND CONFESSIONS OF 
FAITH, 


F Christianity were merely a.system of philoso- 
phy the Creed would suffice to give it expres- 
sion. But it is much more; it is a spiritual life. 
Therefore it needs for its expression a Confession 
of Faith. 

It is true that these phrases are often used inter- 
changeably. But they are not synonymous. The 
creed expresses an opinion ; the confession of faith 
expresses an experience, Many have the creed 
without the experience; many also have the ex- 
perience who have but a very vaguely defined 
creed. The child has an experience of love for and 
trust in and obedience to his father and mother 
long before he understands at all what are his re- 
lations toward them, long before he has any creed 

‘ respecting his duties to them or theirs to him. 

The creed asserts, I believe in the divine inspira- 
tion, authority, and sufficiency of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. The confession of faith declares, I accept 
the Holy Scriptures as my all-sufficient guide in 
faith and practice. The creed argues the credi- 
bility of the Biblical miracles. Faith looks in the 
Bible every morning as the mariner looks to the 
sun at noon, to take his observation and deter- 
mine his course for the day. 

The creed asserts, I believe in the unity gf the 
godhead and the trinity of the persons therein. 
The confession of faith asserts, I accept God as my 
father, Jesus Christ as my divine savior, the Holy 
Spirit as my daily guide and guardian. Thecreed 
defines the divinity of Jesus Christ. Faith kneels 
at his feet, and cries out reverently, at the sight of 
his wounded hands and feet, My Lord and my 
God. 

The creed declares, I believe in the utter deprav- 
ity of humanity in consequence of the fall. The 
confession of faith declares, We have erred and 
strayed from thy ways like lost sheep. We have 
done the things that we ought not to have done, 
and we have left undone the things that we ought 
to have done, and there is no health in us. The 
creed embodies an opinion concerning the de- 
pravity of the race. Faith cries out, God be mer- 
ciful to me a sinner. 

The creed declares, I believe in the incarnation 
of the son of God, his work of atonement for the 
sins of mankind, and his mediatorial intercession 
and reign. The confession of faith declares, I 
accept Jesus of Nazareth as my savior, my divine 
master, my king, and my God. The creed defines 
his relations to creation; faith studies only to 
know his relations to the individual soul. 

The creed declares, I believe in the immortality 
of the soul, the resurrection of the dead, and the 
final judgment. The confession of faith declares, 
we are pilgrims and strangers on the earth; we 
look for another city whose builder and maker is 
God. The creed propounds a system of celestial 
geography; faith looks with the inspiration of 
hope toward an unknown land. 

The New Testament everywhere makes the test 
of character not a creed, that is, the expression of 
an opinion, but a confession of faith, that is, the 
expression of an experience. Unhappily the church 
has substituted the creed for the confession of 
faith, or made the confession of faith into a creed, 
and so included’: many whose creed is better than 
their experience, and excluded many whose ex- 
perience is better than their creed. All Christian 
churches are agreed that the creed alone is not 
sufficient. They add some tests of piety. But, in 
truth, the creed is a test of character only as it is 
the logical accompaniment of the experience. If 
all men were logical the creed would always cor- 
respond to the experience. But all men are not. 
And so the creed is but a sorry substitute for a 
confession of faith. 
| We want in our churches to go back to the 
New Testament basis and to substitute the con- 
fession of faith for the creed. If we could onl 
do that we should break down denominatio 
barriers amazingly. For Methodist and Calvin- 
ist, Presbyterian, Congregationalist, Episcopa- 
lian, and Baptist, all agree in their confession 
of faith. It is only in their creeds that they differ. 
In truth there are unnumbered multitudes in the 
Unitarian and Universalist churches, and stil 
more that are in no church at all, whose confes- 
sion of faith is orthodox ; it is only their creed that 
is at fault. 

We want in our pulpits, not more doctrinal 
‘preaching, that is, more preaching of the creed, 
but more experimental preaching, that is, more 
2 of the confession of faith. The pulpit 


alternation is not between dry dialectics and an 
inveterate sentimentalism. True preaching is 
preaching of the truth to the heart; preaching, 
the object of which is not to prove the inspiration 
and authority of the Scriptures, but to induce the 
hearer to use them as his personal guide ; not to de- 
monstrate the depravity of the race, but to make 
the hearer confess his own sins ; not to define the 
doctrine of the atonement of Jesus Christ, but to 
lead the hearer to cast his sins on Christ and seek 
forgiveness through his name. Such preaching is 
always listened to; such preaching never returns 
to God void. 

And we who are professed disciples of the Lord 
Jesus Christ need to examine, not our creeds, but 
our confessions of faith. We need to ask our- 
selves, not What is my religious opinion? but, 
What is my personal experience? A man may be- 
lieve in the Bible, and not obey it ; he may believe 
in the depravity of the race, and be as proud as 
Lucifer ; he may believe in the divinity of Jesus 
Christ, and live unto himself; he may believe in 
immortality, and live for this world. The exam- 
ination of the judgment-day will not be an exam- 
ination in philosophy, but the trial of the life; 
and if we wish to judge ourselves now as we shall 
be judged hereafter, we must examine, not our 
creeds but our confession of faith, not our opin- 
ions in theology, but our experience of religion. 

** With the heart man believeth unto righteous- 
ness, and with the mouth confession is made unto 
salvation.” 


WAS IT A DEFEAT OR A VICTORY? 


ENERAL BUTLER was certainly beaten at 
Worcester on Wednesday; but he was not 
vanquished, for, at the very moment when his an- 
tagonists thought him completely in their power, 
he prudently avoided a fight, and effected a mas- 
terly retreat, saving his whole army, guns, ammu- 
nition, baggage, and all, and is now a more for- 
midable political power than ever before. In one 
respect he was even victorious, for he challenged 
his opponents upon an issue which they could 
only meet by evasion and artifice. If there was 
any truth in the indictment which they brought 
against him, they were bound to fight him even if 
he had succeeded in getting himself nominated for 
Governor; but they dared not assume a virtue 
above their allegiance to party, and therefore 
abandoned the ground on which alone they would 
have been invincible, descending to one where 
principle is subservient to caucus dictation, and 
where they are exposed to all the dangers of 
another encounter with their wily and unscrupu- 
lous foe. It seems to us that General Butler’s 
chances for a nomination next year, as the candi- 
date of full one-third of the late convention, and 
as one who, for the sake of harmony in the party, 
temporarily waived his claims, have, on purely 
party grounds, been much improved. The agita- 
tion caused by his candidacy has done good, no 
doubt; but the timidity and want of nerve exhib- 
ited by his opponents gave him an advantage 
which he will not be slow to improve. Ifthe ma- 
jority of the convention had only dared to plant 
themselves squarely upon the ground staked out 
for them by James Freeman Clarke, they might 
have won a victory, not only for themselves, but 
for all those who are struggling for the purifica- 
tion of the Government and the overthrow of the 
gamblers who everywhere infest American poli- 
tics. Mr. Clarke’s affirmation of the right and 
duty of ‘‘ bolting” bad nominations is worthy of 
record : 

“T agree with the gentleman who spoke last that this is 
a question of principle, and it is a question on which I for 
one would like to get some light. It doesn’t seem to me 
quite as plain as it seems to him or some of the others who 
have lately spoken. They say that those who come here as 
delegates from the towns of Massachusetts, charged with 
voting for certain candidates for their fellow-citizens, are 
bound by the decision of this convention. Ddés it mean that 
every man who comes here as delegate is bound to go to the 
polls at the election and vote for the man who may be the 
candidate of the convention? If it means that, then it means 
we are bound to make slaves of ourselves, which I don't 
choose to do. Every man, every member of the Republican 
party, hasa right first of all to his conscience. Every man 
bas a right to say, I will not vote for a man whom I believe 
to be a dangerous man to the country. I'vea right to stay at 
home, and not vote for anybody if I choose, though I do 
come to this convention, representing my town and casting 
my vote as my town directs. Then, again, suppose, after we 
come into the convention, its action should be such as to 
satisfy us that the whole Republican party is to be injured or 
destroyed thereby, then we have a right to bolt. We have 
not come in here to say, I mean to bolt; but we have a richt 
to bolt after anything has been done contrary to our convic- 
tions. Otherwise, we wouldn't have had the foundation of 
the Republican party. The Republican party was founded 
on a bolt—on the bolt of Wilson and his friends from the 
nomination of Gen. Taylor in 1648. A bolt is always in order 
They say they want fair play. Gentlemen, I argue that we 


have come in here demanding for ourselves what we are will- 
ing to concede to them. I give to them precisely the right 
I claim for myself. If the candidate is not a good citizen, and 
they feel he is going to be an injurious man to the country 
they have the right to stay at home. Convince them that his 
election is going to injure the nation, then there is a right 
and a duty to bolt. Let no man say that we claim for our- 
selves what we are not willing to give—the right of being free 
and independent to every man of the Republican party. I 
don’t come here to be enslaved by a majority, which has been 
got up I don't know how; I come here to give my honest vote 
according to my own convictions or the convictions of those I 
represent; and when that vote is cast, and I return to my 
town, then I have a right to decide, as any other inde- 
pendent man decides, whether I shall vote for the nominees, 
or my town, or myself. I come here under instructions; 1 
was nominated as delegate here ia a town mecting to express 
the sentiments of the people. When the town committee had 
been nominated, a gentleman arose and said he objected to 
one of the members of that committee because he had said 
that if Gen. Butler was nominated for Governor he would not 
vote for him. Now, says he, I don't think he has any right to 
be on our town committee. Then the man arose, and said, 
* These are the circumstances: My friend said he was going to 
vote for Gen. Butler because he believed Gen. Butler would 
enforce the prohibitory law. I said to him, Do you believe 
Gen. Butler is an honest man? He said no. Now, I said, I for 
one had rather vote for an honest Democrat than fora dis- 


honest Republican,’ with this view, Iam here. If 

satisfied fully of theffitegrity of the candidate, Iam perfectly 

willing to be bou but I am not willing to surrender my 
to 


the dictates of a mere temporary 


Here is a whiff of fresh air in the midst of a sti- 
fling miasma, and we wish it might be increased 
to a gale, and cease not until the pools and swamps 
of our politics are thoroughly disinfected. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES, 


—It marks a decided advance in civilization that 
the American people have come to demand regularly 
educated nurses for the care of the sick. Not every 
one can be a nurse any more than every one can be a 
poet; and for both poet and nurse, education is neces- 
sary that we may have the best results. It is gratifying 
to know that in connection with a very meritorious hos- 


pital—the Brooklyn Homeceopathic Maternité—there 


has been established a school for the training of nurses. 
Dr. A. E. Sumner is the medical directer of the Ma- 
ternité, and Mrs. Henry W. Sage is chairman of the 
committee having special control of the training 
school. Women wishing to qualify themselves for this 
remunerative profession, may apply personally or by 
letter at the Maternité, 48 Concord Street. The school 
will open its first semi-annual course on Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 7. Students must be not less than twenty-one nor 
more than forty years of age. Those who are re- 
ceived will be boarded and lodged at the expense of 
the institution during the entire course of instruction. 


—Bulwer Lytton was always fond of perpetrating 
ingenious, though entirely innocent, literary hoaxes, 
if we may describe by so harsh a name his aptitude for 
experimenting upon his own talents and the per- 
spicacity of his readers. The last book which he 
wrote, Parisians, was to have been published anony- 
mously. He was anxious to have the work travel on 
its own meritsand not on the stilts of its author’s enor- 
mous reputation; and one method which he adopted 


for misleading the readers of the book from a correct 


suspicion of its authorship was the following noncha- 
lant and semi-sarcastic allusion to himself. He begins 
the ninth book of the story by saying: There is some- 
where in Lord Lytton’s writings—writings so numer- 
ous that 1 may be pardoned if I cannot remember 
where—a critical definition of the difference between 
dramatic and narrative art of story.“ 

—At length, after a tedious experience of legal 
delays and uncertainties, the resolution of the Cincin- 
nati School Board prohibiting the reading of the Bible 
in the common schools has gone into effect. The reso- 
lution was adopted November 1, 1869, and its opera- 
tion as a law began September 1, 1873, the Supreme 
Court of Ohio having dissolved the injunction against 
the board which the Superior Court had granted. The 
principle of this decision will eventually be accepted 
by Protestants generally as a true definition of the re- 
lations between Church and State in a Republican 
Government. It presents, moreover, the only basis on 
which it will be found possible to defend the common 
school system against its most insidious foes. 

—The Louisville Courier-Journal is earning for 
itself the respect of all decent men by its exposures of 
Ku-klux outrages in Kentucky. That a Southern 
Democratic journal should undertake such a work and 
follow it up with unrelenting Zeal is a cheering sign of 
the times. The exposures thus made have compelled 
the State authorities to make a show, at least, of en- 
forcing the laws. It will be a happy day.for the South 
when Ku-klux barbarities have all been suppressed, 
and the equal rights of the negro are recognized and 
universally respected. 

—We shall give pleasure to every one of our 
readers by the announcement that Vice President 
Wilson’s health has been greatly improved of late by 
_ thorough rest and pure country air. There is good 
reason now to hope for his complete recovery. 

—Hon. Willard Phillips, who edited the North 
American Review, in 1815-17, and who, during his life, 
took a somewhat conspicuous and always honorable 
part in public affaim, died in Cambridge, ne, 
week, aged 98 years, 
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IN THE CONVENT GARDEN, 


{From the German of Lenau’s Savon grole. 


BY MARY E. ATKINSON, 


MID a bright array of flowers, 
Whose fragrance fils the evening air, 
The white-haired Prior walks, and showers 
Each thirsty bud with genticst care. 


By after-sunset light, soft gicaming, 
A glory on the trees is cast; 

So on the Prior's face is beamiog 
A radiance from u holy past. 


Dis thoughtful eres, as slow he paces 
The garden allevs, rest awhile 

On all the love'; little faces 
Which, silently, look up and smile. 


Savonaroia. entering slowly, 
The cloister garden sofily trod, 
In silent reverence waiting, lowly, 
The notice of the man of God. 


As old men oft are wont, refusing 
To hoard the treasures of the mind 

Lest they in vain should store them, choosing 
Rather to share thought’s gold refined, 


So, friendly welcome free bestowing 
Did his young guesi the Pricr meet, 

And led him, with his kind eyes glowing, 
Into that realm of blossoins sweet. 


These flowers both help my heart and cheer me, 
For they my dear companions are; 
With scent and bloom they come so near me, 
Though by their silence still so far. 


* When evening’s spicy breeze is streaming, 
Among their lovely ranks I stray, 
And often stand in swectest dreaming 
By some fair group iv brigit array. 


I seem to see, in such fond hours, 
Encamped beneath heaven's arching dome, 
The great, rich Order of the Flowers, 
The wide, wide world their cloister home. 


Lo, keep they not our vows all duly ? 
Pure buds, fair types of Chastity; 
To Poverty devoted truly, 
For dew and sunshine satisfy. 


With prompt Obedience glad upspring ing 
When spring's first early culithey hear, 
Their store of incense caser bringing 
for matin service of the vear!” 
a while he spoke, fuir, clustered flowers, 
Which, grateful, scemed to understand, 


Bent lowly down to shed soft showers 
Of silent kisses on his band. 


Then on his guest, toward him turning, 
His glance of quick inquiry falls: 
* Youth, what desire within thee burning 
Hath brought thee to our convent walls?“ 


The young man bent with reverence lowly, 
And with an ardent heart replied: 
„I pray, within this convent boly 
To be permitted to abide; 


And those three vows which to the flowers 
Thy thoughts have pieyfully assigned, 
Will I observe, til! life's last hours, 
With willing heart and steadfast mind.” 


On the youth's face, with ardor shining, 
The old man studied, in surprise, 

Large hopes of usefulness divining 
From those firm lips and carnest eyes. 


LUTHER DOCTRINE DES. 


BY REY. K. T. POWELL. 
| UTHER hated three things about equally, 


popes, cats and devils—yes four, for he could 
not bear iawyers any better than he could popes, for, 
says he, the greatest part of tle lawyers are the popes’ 
servants. God has not given laws to make out of 
right wrong, and out of wrong rizht as the unchris- 
tian like lawyers do, who study law only for gain and 
profit.” Cats he always killed, devils he flung his ink 
bottle at after be had wsed the contents to controvert 
the popes. Lawyers le generaity kept clear of, if pos- 
sible, for they gave him mere real trouble thau all the 
rest combined. His carly life among the wild moun- 
tains and in the mines, bad imbued his mind with 
superstitious fears of unseen powers; aud there was 
little in the religious life of the age to counterbalance 
such conceptions. Lis logic never became thorough 
master of his imagination; and in this light we must 
always estimate Luther. Devils, to him, were as real as 
human beings; aud his conflicts with them were genu- 
ine. He was constanily fighting against principalities. 
In himself, as a giant representative of the times, he 
fought over the batilesof the age. Celibacy against 
a pure wedded life; prelacy against free worship; au- 
thority against the Bible; councils against Christ; in- 
dulgenees against repentance; such were the warrings 
in this man’s soul. It is no wonder he thought bim- 
self beset by something more than human. He un- 
questionably laid to evil spirits his first promptings to 
marriage; and afterward he shifted the burden and 
plainty laid to the devil the mental suggestions that 
possibly he had done wrong iu loving his Margaret. 
It took a strong constitution to endure this wrenching 
of doubt, and to settle so many new issues in his own 
person. Hell was always threatening to engulf him, 
and ten thousand devils were leering at Lim as doomed 
to fall into their clutches sooner or later. He says, “ by 
good experience, I know the dvyil’s craft iv make a 
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hell out of a ven smalh sin. But, without God's will,” 
heargues “ the devil cannot hurt us, for not a hair can 
fall from our heads without his notice; therefore trust 
in God,” 

Occasionally the most astonishing rubbish, brought 
out of his monk’s cell or his miner's cavern, was cher- 
ished by him tothe end. He tells of a musician who 
played at an unlawful marriage. The minister prayed 
with the unfortunate man, who was in a dolor of re- 
morse. But all in vain; the doors were barred, the 
windows fastened, the guards doubled, but the devil 
came ina furious wind, broke in the windows, and the 
body of the musician was found next morning, stiff 
and black, stuck on a rent-tree. Luther adds, that the 
story is most sure and certain.“ Ah, well! but what 
became of the bride and groom? It seems hardly 
credible that any one could be so credulous as to be- 
lieve that a magician swallowed a countryman with 
his cart. Vet so Dr. Luther avers. A few hours after- 
ward, however, the man, horse, and cart were all 
found in a slough a mile off. “I have heard, too,“ he 
says, of a seeming monk who asked a wagoner, that 
was taking some hay to market, how much he would 
charge to let him také his fill of hay. The man said a 
Kreutzer; whereupon the monk set to work and had 
nearly devoured the whole load, when the wagoner 
drove him off.“ Devils and witches are, according to 
the renowned reformer, both to be believed in, and 
both to be dealt sharply with. Witchcraft was higu 
treason against God, for it generally tormented minis- 
ters and schoolnasters, and was a revolt against divine 
majesty. It was a league between a bad man and a 
bad spirit, and merited death. So the Puritans and 
the Lutherans have the same ancestrul mania to apolo- 
gize for. Drs. Cotton Mather and Martin Luther even 
agreed; only we believe Mather preferred burniug 
and Luther preferred drowning the poor ereatures. 
ile asserted that his mother was greatly a sufferer 
from a neighbor who was a witch, adding, The mala- 
dies I suffer myself are not natural, but they are devil’s 
spells.” 

Diseases, according to Dr. Martin, never come from 
God, who is every way benevolently disposed; but al- 
ways from the devil. Among Satan’s inventions, that 
he has sole patent of, are fevers, plagues, gouts, and a 
long list of torments for the flesh. He it is that stirs 
up wars, treasons, plots, massacres, and he breeds any 
number of false doctrines. He teaches men to stay 
away from preaching, and to rail at the servants of 
the word. The miners and all who work under the 
soil are especially subject to the tricks of the sprites 
who are fond of darkness. “They deceive the miners 
with visions of silver, thus making them to labor a 
long while in vain.“ And, after all, Satan does seem to 
have a good deal to do with these metals, though not 
as much since the days of greenbacks. The Doctor 
naively adds that he himself never had any success in 
the mines, which was God’s will, and he was content. 

How to meet and overcome this terrible creature 
who had gone up and down the earth so long that he 
knew every by-path and was up to all the tricks of his 
enemies, this was a puzzling question. Dr. Luther gave 
considerable attention to it, but never seemed to feel 
quite satisfied. But, as a general formula, he sug- 
gests the following: Thou wicked and deceitful 
spirit! how darest thou presume to persuade me to 
such things? I do not admit to thee, that I, as thy cap- 
tive, shall be condemned to everlasting death and hell- 
isb torments, by reason of my sins, as thou falsely sug- 
gests; but thou thyself, long since, wert stripped, 
judged, and with everlasting chains of darkness, art 
bound, cast down and delivered to hell.” Rather a 
formidable recipe to use against so thoroughly used up 
an enemy. To the pastor of Torgan the Dr. sug- 
gested that one person at Madgeburg had routed the 
devil by spitting at him; but this example was not to 
be lightly followed, for the devil is decidedly high tem- 
pered. When the devil showed himself to another 
person, the man caught at his horns, and, relying on 
his baptism, pulled stoutly and tore off one of them. 
But another man who tried the same thing got killed. 
Either a case of Jack of faith, or the animal personated 
was of different sex. Sometimes Luther says that he 
rid himself of devils by saying over sentences of 
Scripture, or by jeering words, as calling him Saint 
Satan. There is, however, a touch of deep sudness 
when this grand warrior who had indeed wrestled 
with devils mournfully confesses that he is a Doctor 
of Holy Scripture, and has long preached Christ, 
but to that day he was unable to put Satan off 
or to drive him away from him as he would. He 
is all the grander for the confession of his weak- 
ness. He seems especially to have been harassed 
by a mocking doubt of God’s forgiveness of his 
sins. Paul feared lest he should after all be a casta- 
way; so also did Luther. But the ex-persecutor 
and the ex-monk both clung by faith to God in 
Christ. They trusted the love and tenderness of the 
Father. But with all this quaintness and high flavor 
of superstition Luther held some views concerning 
evil spirits quite ahead of his own age, and, for that 
matter, views not fully conceived by the church of our 
own age. He argued with considerable length that 
evil spirits were the same out of the flesh and in the 
flesh—the same in nature, and in appearance. He 
draws along and picturesque cartoon of the devil as 
seen in his earthly offspring, on the principle of “ like 
father, like child.“ Whoso would see the true pic- 
ture or shape of the devil, let him place before his eyes 
@ shameless, lying, insolent and blasphemous mau or 


woman, whose conceptions are directed against God, 
and who delights in doing mischief; then thou hast 
the devil carnal and corporeal.”’ 

There is a rankness about the language and about 
the conceptions of the supernatural which is offensive 
to our age. There was a blunt frankness in saying devil 
when devil wasmeant. But the kernel of Luther’s be- 
lief seems to have been after all that of Scripture, and 
that of reason; namely, that we are in the company 
of not only the visible but of the invisible; and that 
as we must guard against temptations from evil men, 
so we must guard against malign influences from 
those who are out of the flesh. Our strength is in sus- 
taining a close relation to God. Our ability to resist 
any and all kinds of tempters lies in our prayerful 
union with the holy. Angels are our helpers, our 
ministering spirits. God is our friend, trust in him, 
abide in him, and nothing can overcome us. “ When 
tribulations approach excommunicate them in the 
name of Christ Jesus.“ And so out of this terrible 


warfare with popes, potentates and devils grew up in 


the soul of Martin Luther the one great doctrine that 
has made the nineteenth century; the doctrine of 
faith. Faith in God, instead of faith in dogmas; faith 
in God, instead of trust in relics, and penances, and 
indulgences, and unction, and councils. Faith in God, 
and justification by that faith. 


A DAY’S RASPBERRYING AMONG 
THE ADIRONDACKS. 


BY ADAM STWIN. 


‘6 RE n’t they gorgeous, though!” cried 
Hyram, heaping up the big pail with the 
lucious fruit. And such a lot of them.“ 

The upper slopes of old Saddle Back were fairly red 
with wild raspberries—larger, redder, and more richly 
flavored than any in the valley; and no one had been 
there before to pick them. I had come upon them by 
chance in one of my vacation rambles, and as a change 
from hunting and fishing, had proposed to my small 
brother to come for a day’s berrying. 

Do n't stay late,” said mother, as we started bright 
and early, to have the freshness of the morning for 
our long walk. 

The confident reply came back from the river-bank, 
where we were rolling up our trowsers for a wade. 

Never fear! Look for us in time to have raspberry 
shortcake for supper, at latest.“ 

The clear-watered Au Sable runs close by the door 
of the old home under the maples; Beaver Brook, to 
whose head-waters we were going, comes in on the op- 
posite side; and we took a short-cut through the 
rapids to save the long walk round by the bridge. 

What an old-time feeling came over me as we 
splashed through the swift-running crystal water! At 
the first swirl around my legs it seemed to wash a 
dozen years from my age, and twice as many inches 
from my stature; and I was a very boy again when we 
peered through the cracks of the little bridge over the 
brook to see where the big trout used to lie in the cool 
shadow. The deep hole was given over to red-fius and 
lazy suckers now! 

But that was not the only change time had wrought. 
There by the last bend of the brook, shaded by droop- 
ing elms, used to be an icy spring and astill pool—a 
glorious place for trout. the spring has dried up, the 
deep pool is filled with mud, and the biggest elm was 
washed away by the roots years ago. Tasseled corn 
waves over the level intervale by the brook, once 
shaded by elms and maples matted with wild grape- 
vines. At the turn of the road is the grass-grown site 
of the little schoolhouse—the first in the valley; its 
successor at the fork of the road, a mile up the brook, 
already shows signs of age. Where, I wonder, are the 
half-wild children that peeped through the windows at 
me, or pelted me with stones from the top of the big 
rock, as I used to saunter by, a sun-burnt, bare-foot 
urchin, berry-pail on arm or fish-pole in hand, years 
and years ago? 

The tangle of decaying timbers overrun with wood- 
bine, there at the lower edge of that level swamp of 
alders, had a busy wheel and a rasping gang of saws, 
when I cast the first baited hook into the shadow of its 
flume. Many a spotted beauty have I taken from 
under that big rock, when the brook poured over its 
foot a respectable stream. 

Sawed itself out of water and out of business long 
ago,“ I said, as we passed on by the other side. 

How eso!“ asked Hyram. Is n’t the brook as big 
as it ever was!“ 

“Not nearly. When the country was thickly clad 
with forest the snow fell deep and lasted long, the 
swamps were always full of water, every mountain 
gorge had its brook, and the larger streams ran full 
the year round. See those big stumps vonder?“ 

„I've noticed them often, and wondered how they 
could have been cut so high up,” said Hyram. 

“The snow lay ten feet deep when they were cut, 
and the choppers stood on the crust. In the shade of 
the woods such snowbanks would last until summer- 
time, feeding the brook with ice-cold water. When 
the trees were cut and sawed into boards or burned 
into charcoal the snowfall was lessened, it melted 
faster, the swamps were drained, the springs dried 
up, and the brooks wasted to almost nothing in dry 
weather. There were three sawmills on the brook 
when I began to fish in it. There are no logs to saw, 


| nor water to run the saws now.” 
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A glorious walk was ours along that shady moun- 
tain-road, whose every turn had its stories to tell of 
the days of long ago; but we must not stop to hear 
them or we shall never get our story told. 

Half-way up the mountain, where a little brooklet 
crosses the road on its way to the main brook that 
murmurs through the deep ravine it used to rour 
through over a hundred falls, we turn to the right and 
follow an old coal-road threugh the slender poplars 
until we come to the region of raspberries, far up on 
the mountain side. 

What a splendid prospect our high vantage ground 
affords! 

A hundred hills, some green with second-growth, 
some gray with uncovered granite, lie around and be- 
low us. At our feet a wedge of green and gold, witha 
a winding thread of silver running through it, marks 
the cultivated bottom-land of Beaver Brook. At the 
broad end of the wedge the river rapids glimmer in the 
sun. Above the rapids two bars of frosted silver—com- 
monplace dams when seen near by—span the river and 
palpitate in time with the beats of the ponderous ham- 
mers of the iron-works beside them. Beyond, the 
dusty village straggles along the hiil-side, the tinned 
ball of the schoolhouse spire shining with a brilliancy 
little likely to be rivalled in the rootus ow. 

In the far west the blue peaks of the higher Adiron- 
dacks look like islands in a sea of cloud; the white 
walls of Dannemora gleam like a chalk-mark on the 
face of the darkly-wooded country stretching north- 
ward to the St. Lawrence; and away to the north-east 
the spires of Plattsburg sparkle in the sun by the pla- 
cid waters of Lake Champlain. 

The view is worth coming for in itself; but to-day 
. We are after berries, and the cloud-banner streaming 
at half-mast from the side of Whiteface threatens a 
showery noon to the day so charmingly begun. We 
must make not hay, but haste, while the sun shines! 

Before our pail is half filled a thunder-gust breaks 
through the mountain gap of the Saranac, thirty miles 
away, and sweeps to the eastward an ebouy column of 
rain and shadow capped by & snow-white mass of cloud 
above. Another and another follow in quick succes- 
sion, with spaces of sunshine be! ween, beginning dense 
and black and vanishing as gray mist by the time they 
reach the iake. The storm-spring behiud the blue 
mountains seems to drift southward hour by bour, 
each successive shower-stream breaking through a 
nearer gap and drenching a nearer strip of plain. 

Will the storm reach us? We count on a share of it 
at last, for heavy clouds begin to pour through Wil- 
mington Gap and come rolling noisily down the Au 
Sable Valley. The first shower passes, hemmed in by 
the river hills. The thunder rumbics and echoes 
among the mountains, but not a cloud obscures the 
sun above us. The next is flercer and of greater vol- 

ume. It overflows the river valley, and sends a dark 
mass of rolling vapor eddying up the valley of Beaver 
Brook, burying the surrounding hills and deluging the 
flunk of Saddle Back with chilly mist. A smell of 
bruised foliage comes up to us, wud we wonder at the 
metallic undertone of the storm, until, when the 
clouds drift away, we see the grassy hill-sides streaked 
with white. Lucky for our unsheltered heads that 
they were too high for the rattling hai!! 

By this time vur pail is full, and—much earlier than 
we had anticipated—we make ready for our return. 

“Pity we could n’t get them home leoking just like 
that,” says Hyram, crammiug his mouth with the 
handful there is no room for in the pail. 

Of course they ‘ll shake down some,” I remark, 

Ever so much, they re so ripe; aud | like to see a 
pail heaping full.“ 

It 's early yet,“ he continues, “suppose we pick a 
couple of quarts of extra nice ones, to fill up the pail 
with, when we get near home. III carry them.” 

Leaving our treasures in the shade of a big rock at 
the edge of a circle of green, the bottom of an old coal- 
pit, we set out for the crowning measure. Though we 
go a good way up the mountain in purenit of choice 

berries, it is vot long before we are tinmping back 
again with our picking-dishes beaped, and our hearts 
quite as full of satisfaction wii. the result of our day’s 
work, 

Won't mother’s eyes shine, though, chuckles Hy- 
rum, “ when she seessuch a splendid iot of berries! 1— 
Jerusalem! Look at that calf!” 

„He's been eating raspberries,“ is my unsuspi- 
cious reply, as I look down upon the tause of Hy- 
ram’s exclamation: a cream-white bull-calf, who 
stands gazing up at us in mute amazement, his face 
stained a bright scarlet as high as his big black eyes. 
“I wonder where he came from. I huven’t seen any 
cattle 

“Shoo! whay! Get out of that! Confound him; 
he’s eating our berries!” cries Hyram, frantically, 
hurling a stone at the astonished offender, and run- 
Ling to the rescue of our unguarded pail. 

Master Red-nose shakes bis head at the interruption, 
then calmily buries his face in the pail agalp. The 
thump of a well-aimed stone against his side puts a 
sudden stop to his feast; he whisks into the bushes 
aud stands looking out, the very picture of surprise 
and injured innocence. 

The contrast between his look and Hyram’s is too 
much for me, and the poor boy’s woe-begone, chop- 
fallen expression is greeted with « roar of langhter. 

I aint no lauching matter, he retorts, with indig- 


nant energy. Here it’s the middle of the afternoon, | 


Te three miles from home, and=lvek at that!“ 
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The two quarts of raspberry jam smeared over the 
pail do not seem particularly funny to be sure—as the 
result of a hard day’s work. But who could look at 
the spoiler and not laugh? Hyram could u't, in spite 
of his anger. Inaspasm of vengeance he catches up 
i stone, but the sight of the scarlet nose and wondering 
eyes, Which seem to ask, What have you to be mad 
about? no one has hurt you!” unnerves his arm; a 
gruesome grin creeps over his face, and in half a min- 
ute he is laughing as heartily as I—laughing because 
the feelings demand some sort of violent expression, 
and the affair is too comical to cry over. 

“You needn't stand there waiting, you red-nosed 
thief! Pick your own berries!” This after the third 
or fourth round of laughter is over. 

“He might as well have what 's left,“ I reply, emp- 
tying the pail on the grass. How’s that for raspberry 
short-cake?”’ 

“Blamed if I go home till the pail’s full again,” 
growls Hyram, after a meditative silence. ** Confound 
the raseal! And I’m going down tw the rattlesnake 
hollow for them, too.” 

When Hyram speaks in that tone he meansit. He 
had been shy enough of that place, though the berries 
were wonderfully thick and large there—since early in 
the forenoon when a threatening chir-r-7-r made him 
give a sudden jump, and he saw, as he passed through 
the air, a clumsy snake sprawling in the place where 
he had stood, and coiling for another spring. But in 
our extremity the abandoned berries would need to be 
guarded by dragons to keep him away from them. 

Fortunately his snakeship had retired to the 
bosom of his family, if he had any, by the time we 
reached the spot. I thought we might pick a few be- 
fore sundown; but the pail filled faster than we had 
hoped, It was nearly full again, when the first purple 
shadow was shot athwart the distant river valley. 
Slowly the shadow filled the valley of Beaver Brook, 
lifting the caps of sunshine one by one from off the 
hill-tops. At last the dusky line reached us, the sun 
dipped below our far-off horizon; and while the sum- 
mit rocks of old Sadgle Back still burned with a yellow 
glow, we poured the last measure-full for the second 
time into our heaped-up pail, then turned our faces 
toward the twilight. 

The whistle of the brown-thresher gave place to the 
monotonous refrain of the whippoorwill before we 
reached the foot of the mountain; and the village bell 
rang for nine o’clock a3 we passed the ruined sawmill. 

‘* What a nice lot of berries,”’ said mother, when we 
made our appearance, wet as rats, from the swollen 
river. The rain delayed you, I suppose.” 

Tes,“ was the reply; “ihe reign of Taurus, the 
bull!“ 

STREAMS AND WELLS OF SCRIP- 
TURE 
BY ANNA F. WEIR. 


Mur poets have immortalized their names 

in ardent praises of running waters, and few 
lovers of verse fail to store the memory with their 
flowing numbers; but the earliest records of streams, 
wells or fountains, are to be found in Holy Scripture, 
most of which are mentioned in connection with in- 
cidents of extraordinary interest; were they more 
especially noted, even by the casual reader (of whom 
we may hope there are but few), the narratives of 
Scripture would be iuvested with a fresher tone and a 
living power, charming the mind. with the sense of 
reality. 

The majestic river Euphrates, flowing from the 
garden of lovely Eden, salutes the mind’s eye in the 
first picture sketched on the sacred historical page; 
going on successively through the various books of 
Scripture, we duly come to the final chapter of 
the inspired word—the “ River of life, clear as crystal,“ 
there prominently flows before our entranced sight. 
The one seems to be a figure of the otber, whether we 
consider the description of the heavenly country as 
wholly spiritual in its signification or not. Since, how- 
ever, the terrestrial Eden is thus linked to the celestial 
by a river of water, the thoughtful mind will hardly 
fail to note, with hearty discriminating interest, the 
yarious streams, fountains or wells, which have been 
mentioned by sacred historians to give completeness 
to their sketches of local scenery, or incidents of in- 
dividual history. 

The first fountain is shown to us where an angel 
stooped low in the wilderness of Beersheba to point 
out its bubbling waters to the grieved and wearied 
Hagar; from the name La-hai-roi (Thou God seest me), 
which she gave it when the lifg of her child was saved 
by draughts from its cool stream, we infer that it was 
the same fountain near which Isaac afterward dwelt. 

lt would appear that in Eastern lands names were 
customarily given to springs or wells; for, as a modern 
writer remarks, the special necessity of a supply of 
water in a hot climate always involved questions of 
property of the highest importance, and sometimes 
gave rise to serious contention. To give a name to a 
well denoted a right of property, and to stop, or destroy 
one, was a military expedient and a mark of conquest. 
In the hope of expelling Isaac from their neighbor- 
hood, the Philistines stopped up the wells which had 
been dug in Abraham’s time, and calied by his 
name, an encroachment which was stoutly resisted by 
Isaac.” 

The same writer also describes the wells of Palestine 


aus usually “ excavated from the solid limestone rock, 


— 


sometimes having steps to descend into them. The 
brims are furnished with a low wall or curb of stone, 
and sometimes cupolas are raised on pillars above; 
they are also usually supplied with troug+is of wood or 
stone, into which the water is emptied for the use of 
persons or animals coming to them. In modern times, 
an old sarcophagus is often used for the purpose; the 
buckets are commonly of skin.“ There are various 
methods for drawing water, but the following is 
the simplest, and perhaps most common. When 
the well is deep, the bucket is attached to a rope which 
is drawn over the curb by the man or woman who 
pulls it out to the distance of its length, or by an ass 
or an ox employed in the same wuy for the purpose. 
Sometimes a pulley or wheel is fixed over the well to 
assist in the work. 

One great mark of favor promised by God to the 
Hebrews on their entrance into the Promised Land 
was to possess the heathen wells already dug. Keble, 
a late English poet, charmingly notes it in his verse: 


It was a fearful joy, I ween, 
To trace the Heathen’s toil; 
The limpid wells, the orchards green, 
Left ready for the spoil; 
The household stores untouched, the roses bright 
Wreathed o’er the cottage walls in garlands of delight.” 


To be the possessor of a well was a mark of inde- 
pendence, and to this day wells are the possession of 
individual Arabian tribes. It is said that when water 
is scarce in the desert, no other Arabs are permitted to 
use it for their camels; but if a well is the property of 
oue individual, he receives presents from strangers 
who pass or encamp for refreshment near it. The 
Arabs say that the possessor is sure to be fortunate, as 
all who drink of the water bestow ou him their bene- 
dictions, 

We read that Eliezer, Abraham’s servant, rested by 
a well when he went in search of a wife for his master’s 
son, and here, under most happy auspices, first saw the 
lovely Rebekah. It might fancifully seem to have 
been a charmed well—a fountain of love—for it is not 
an unlikely supposition that afterward, at this same 
well, Jacob’s heart was touched with love for his cousin 
Rachel when she drew near with her bleating sheep to 
give them drink from its waters. 

In those portions of the country remote from large 
rivers, wells and fountains gave sufficient moisture to 
the soil to render it productive and fruitful in their 
vicinity. Here grew the tallest palm trees, waving 
high in the hot sunshine their graceful chaplets of 
green. Here, too, was developed the luscious fig and 
pomegranate. Sometimes the oleander displayed its 
fragrant flowers, and the wild olive and wild almond 
their dainty fruitage. Under foot were tender herbs 
and grasses for the nutriment of beasts of burden, on 
which also the tired traveler might find rest and re- 
pose. How delightful must have been the sight of 
such luxurious greenness to the dusty pilgrim athirst 
and weary! Jacob used a choice figure of speech when 
he likened Joseph to “a fruitful bough by a well“ 
type of the Greater Joseph, whom the sweet psalmist 
of Israel describes as “a tree planted by the water's 
side bringing forth fruit in due season.” 

As we read on a grand picture comes to view, the 
Children of Israel marching on through the desert— 
behind them stretching a dreary waste of glittering 
sand, the home towards which they were journeying, 
so far, so very far in prospective—yet, dawning on the 
near horizon, the three score-and-ten palm trees of 
Elim, and soon, within ear-shot, the welcome tinkle 
and bubble of the waters of its twelve wells or foun- 
tains, clustered together in the grateful shade. 

So were they blessed by the God of Israel lest they 
should faint because of the greatness of the way. We, 
in a later day and generation, likewise “ strangers and 
pilgrims,” have also, in our “wilderness of Baca,” 
many Elims“ for comfort and refreshment. In the 
solemnities of the sanctuary, and in the recesses of our 
closets, on bended knees, we feel the reviving breath of 
the heavenly oasis. There we catch glimpses of “ ever- 
lasting palms,” and taste of the still waters, from the 
living fountains,” to which the Lamb—even here on 
earth—leadeth His beloved. 

Still waters, pastures green, 
Everywhere calm serene; 
Wild wastes and dreary sands 
Turned iato pleasant lands; 
Such are thy paths of peace, 
Such until life shall cease.” 


The picture is very touching of King David, aged 
and weak, giving vent to his longing for water from 
the well in Bethlehem, where he drew it, we may sup- 
pose, in the days of his childhood. Doubtless divine 
lips drank of that same fountain—even David’s Son 
and Lord. We must not forget to notice the first men- 
tion of a little brook—the brook Cherith—which flows 
through a secluded spot, and empties into the River 
Jordan, not very far north of Jerusalem. The ravens 
knew its locality, for here they came and brought food 
to the inspired prophet Elijah, who, in its retired sol- 
itude, found his safety from the malice of the wicked 
Jezebel, unimperiled and secure, 

The mention of the “springs of waters” into which 
the prophet Elisha cast salt to purify and heal them 
connects with the account of the bitter waters of 
Marah, in which Moses cast a tree; both are sym- 
bolical of divine things. The salt, type of the Holy 
Spirit, without which the human heart can have no 
savour; the tree, connecting our thought backward 
to Adam's fall, and forward, to “the accursed tree 
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In the words of a quaint old Carol of the thirteenth 
‘century— 
Like its like shall overthrow, 

By a tree prevailed a foe, 

From a tree shall healing grow, 

‘ Therefore sing.“ etc., etc. 

Now we come to Job, who, mentioning the noble 
acts of the Lord of the universe in his wonderful 
creations, tells how He cutteth out rivers among the 
rocks, and his eye seeth every precious thing.“ Huw 
„He shut up the sea with doors . and said, 
Hitherto shalt thou come and no further, and here shall 


thy proud waves be stayed.“ The devout Psalmist 


portrays the shepherd leading his flock amid “green 
pastures by the waters of quietness“ (as in the mar- 
ginal), and the captive Israelite weeping by the waters 
Of Babylon. The wailing prophet likens the idolatrous 
nation to“ broken cisterns that can hold no water,“ 
reminding of the apostle Jude, in his thrilling epistle, 


‘comparing the ungodly to “ wells without water.”’ 


The blessed Saviour resting by Jacob’s well in 
Samaria, while he preached those divine words which 
have been a living fountain of hope and comfort from 
‘the time they were spoken, is uneffacably stamped on 


every mind; the pool of Bethesda (house of pity), hal- 


lowed by the touch of an angel, is one of which we 
think with reverent interest; but sweet Siloam’s 


‘shady rill,” of the two, obtains a fresher and more fre- 
‘quent remembrance through Heber’s sacred verse. 


One cannot but experience a pure and unalloyed 
pleasure in thus looking, as it were, with the eyes of 
‘antiquity, and taking reviews of ancient scenes and 
incidents mentioned in connection either with the 
flowing river, or the bubbling well, so familiar to our 
forefathers. But we must not stop with either the in- 
tellectual pleasure or the mental feast; holy Scripture 
was written for our learning and comfort, and the 
little stream that wanders in and out, page after page, 
of Holy Writ, will never lead us to the ocean of eternal 
love, except we make David’s longing cry our very 
own, and say, Like as the hart panteth after the 
water-brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, O God!“ 


The Church. 


HOME. 


In addition to his other recent munificent donations, 
Bammel A. Hitchcock, Esq., of Brimfield, Mass., has given 
twenty-five thousand dollars to the American Congregational 
Association for the completion of the fire-proof library of 
the pew Congregational House in Boston. 


For the first time in the history of the Old South 
Church,” in Boston, the laying of the corner-stone on the 8th 
inst., for its new edifice, was made the occasion of a solemn 
observance. The church was organized in 1669, and the house 
of worship now standing was put up in 1729, but it seems our 
venerated ancestors did n’t approve or believe in any special 
ceremonies when the foundations were laid, and so Old South 
has its first corner-stone laying "’ after a lapse of over two 
centuries. 


Rev. John N. Waddell, D.D., the distinguished Chan- 
cellor of the University of Mississippi, has received the hon- 
orary degree of LL.D. from the University of Georgia, in 
appreciation of his varied and precise learning. The College 
Courant, noting this, justly observes that the institution over 
which he presides is one of the powers of the land, and that 
the Doctor is getting to be regarded as a sort of Nestor among 
Southern Colleges, having made a life-long business of teach- 
ing. His father, for many years, was President of the Georgia 
University. 


Admission to the meetings of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance is to be with ticket. The Committee of Arrangements 
have decided to reserve seats for such as wish them, and a 
ten dollar ticket will entitle the holder to a permanent seat 
through the ten days’ sessions, and also to the privilege of 
doing justice to the daily one o’clock lunch provided for del- 
egates and guests. The seats notsold will be free to the pub- 
lic, who will be admitted by ticket obtained at the door in the 
order of application each day, until all the seats are filled. 
Some such arrangements are probably necessary, but it is to 
be hoped that the right of free admission will not be too 
greatly restricted by them. 


Camp-meetings and their results are the subject of 
some solicitude with the Northern Christian Advocate. It re- 
grets that revivals commenced at these meetings are apt to 
be no longer-lived than the meetings themselves, and fears 
that the fervent zeal there excited dies away with the renewal 
_of the ordinary services in the churches. There is but one 
conclusion from this, and the Advocate properly dwells upon 
it, that the religious warmth diffused by the camp-meeting 

should be carefully husbanded by all who have felt it, espe- 
-Cially by the preachers, as they return to their stations, and 
go on their circuits, and that it should pervade the immedi- 
ately succeeding Sabbath services, and increase in intensity 
with the lapse of days and months. 


Others than Methodists will find something to arrest 
their attention and interest in the following item or two. 
According to a Baltimore paper there has been a very general 

revival throughout the Methodist churches in the South, 
which is still in progress. It reports over two thousand three 
hundred conversions during the week ending September 9th. 
The number in Alabama was six hundred and thirty-five.— 
While the Kentucky Colored Conference was in session last 
‘month at Lebanon, its Bishop, Miles, preached to a house full 
of white hearers, greatly to their edification. He was also 
appointed by the Conference to purchase property in Louis- 
ville for the location of. an institution where colored minis- 
ters can be educated.—At the close of a forcible sermon on 
tobacco, delivered by Rev. D. W. C. House before the last 
_camp-meeting at Willimantic, Conn., it is stated that twenty 


- ministers came forward and foreswore the use of the weed 
~ from heneeforth forevermore. 


A restoration of fraternal relations between the Bap- 
tist brotherhood, North and South, is advocated by that in- 
fluential journal of the denomination in Richmond, the Re- 
ligious Herald. It appeals to Christian editors to cease all un- 
profitable controversy, and endeavor to bring the divided sec- 
tions of the country near to each other. Its sentiments ought 
te find a re-echo from every hard sectarian hill-side when it 
urges that we must remember that though hostility no 
longer remains, the storms are still upon us, and the voice of 
Jesus only can say to the agitated elements ‘ Peace, be still.’ 
A lover of Christ and of his country has, at this hour, a sub- 
lime sphere for his faith and patience and patriotism ; but he 
has a duty to perform, in which nothing but the firmest 
Christian independence will sustain him.“ 


Among the arrivals last week of delegates to the 
Conference of the Alliance was the Rev. Charles Stovel, pastor 
of the Commercial Street Baptist Church in London, of whom 
we find this said in a letter to the Baptist Union: Brother 
Stovel was ene of the first of English Baptists who took part 
in anti-slavery reform. He and William Knibb, of blessed 


in the United States and in the Baptist denomination. Said 
Stovel, We must do something.” Replied Knibb, What 
can we do? The result was that they sent a letter to the Bos- 
ton Baptist Triennial Convention, of which Mr. Stovel was 
the author, which made atprofound stir in the already agitated 
waters, and contributed not a little to the development of the 
anti-slavery sentiment here as well as in England. Mr. Stovel 
has been in the ministry fifty years, isin the seventy-fifth 
year of his age, and still retains the intellectual and physical 
vigor which has enabled him to become one of the ablest of 
English platform speakers. He can hardly fail of a hearty 
welcome among us. 


The almost-forgotten Cheney case in Chicago is prov- 
ing something of an ecclesiastical whirlpool, so far as it has 
dragged in another rector and another bishop. The Rev. Mr. 
Tucker, who went to that city from Brodklyn to be Rev. Mr. 
Cheney’s assistant, finds Bishop Whitehouse still there to in- 
hibit him also from discharging any ministerial functions in 


hand by his former Bishop, Dr. Littlejohn, of Long Island, to 
be tried for disobedience. But these summons are likewise 
unanswered, and rector Tucker goes on preaching, where- 
upon he is deposed from the ministry. Even this does not 
discompose him, and that he is little frightened by the two 
august Bishops with the canons of the Church behind them is 
very evident from his own defense. God called him to Chi- 
cago, he says, and, such being the case, it would be an un- 
godly act for him to cease his labors ; furthermore, as it would 
be ungodly for him to stop , to admonish him to stop must be 
an ungodly admonitory act, and therefore he is right in dis- 
obeying beth Bishops. This certainly is logical if not canon- 
ical. 


FOREIGN. 


Noticing a newly-published High Church tract en- 
titled, ““ Why not Baptize an Infant?” the Church Herald says 
it is the best on the subject, and makes the rather un-Chris- 
tian suggestion that it should be well inculcated in all par- 
ishes infested with Baptists.”’ 


Wesleyan Methodism, referred to before this as one 
of the powerful and still growing confessions in England, pro- 
poses now to propagate itself in the neglected villages and 
hamlets of the kingdom, and a quarter of a million sterling 
is the sum mentioned to be raised to further the movement. 


Repeated personal investigation of the Chinese mis- 
sions leads Bishop Alford to say, in the Mission Field, that the 
work in China is sound and real, that it is an expanding work, 
and that, without depreciating the value of the European 
and American missionaries there, it is the native clergy and 
agents who can best reach the Chinese people. The latter 
should be largely increased in number. 


Fears are entertained for the safety of the mission 
schooner belonging to the South American Missionary Soci- 
ety in London, which had on board the Bishop of the Falk- 
lands, Dr. Stirling. No tidings of the craft have come in for 
many days, and an English gunboat has gone in search of her. 
The mission which the Bishop has charge of is one of the few 
on that continent, and is proving the possibility of civilizing 
and converting the savage natives of Patagonia. 


Spurgeon spent his summer holiday in a way, says 
the Sussex News, which his friend and admirer, Ruskin, would 
be sure to approve. A gentleman placed his carriage at the 
preacher's service, and the two traveled together from place 
to place in the county of Kent, viewing its scenery and con- 
versing with its people; and as there was room for another, 
they took along the hard-working secretary of one of the 
bome mission societies. The worthy trio could n’t help hav- 
ing their fill of enjoyment. 


Father Hyacinthe has got along so far as to deny the 
corporal presence of Christ in the Sacrament. In one of his 
recent sermons at Geneva, he affirmed, in explicit language, 
that the true Catholic doctrine of the Eucharist had been 
grossly corrupted and materialized, citing even later Catholic 
theologians to show that no material or physical change 
whatever was wrought by the act of consecration in the holy 
elements. They were spiritually converted into the body 
and blood of Christ, through which, as instruments or means, 
the souls of the faithful*communicants were fed with spirit- 
ual food in the partaking of that Sacrament. 


It appears that the numerous conversions to Juda- 
ism in Austria, especially in 1870, were really revelations of 
the practice spoken of by Mr. Disraeli, that a very consider- 
able number of Jews all over the world, unable to endure 
persecution, conceal their faith not only for years, but for 
generations. All disabilities being removed, the Jews re- 
turned to the faith of their ancestors. The Jewish Chronicle 
relates that when the Shah was requested in Berlin to protect 
the Jews, a stern Persian in his suite, who had cross-exam- 
ined the petitioners, informed them that the memorial should 

reach the Shah, for he, the questioner, was a con- 
cealed Jew, though obliged to deny his faith. 


Zenana mission work is gradually rising into import- 
ance, and it is not to be confined to India, whenoe the word is 


} derived, The aparsments for the women in the houses of the 
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| natives there are known as the zenana, and hence the efforts 
that are made to instruct married women are called the zcnana- 
work. This is the definition given by the Rev. Dr. Joseph 
Warren in a circular on the schools in British India, lately 
issued by the Board of Education. While the work as yet ig 
not extensive, it is promising. Missionary ladies in all parts 
of India are taking it up, and not a few women have been 
sent from England and America for this special mission of 
carrying the Gospel and the elements of an education to the 
secluded native wives of the Hindoos. They have had en- 
couraging success in gaining admittance to families, and those 
ladies who have gone out as regularly-educated physicians 
are becoming greatly appreciated. As Dr. Warren remarks, 
female missionaries will hereafter have their hands full of 
work as directly important as that of their husbands. 


Paray-le-Monial is just now the fashionable pilgrim's 
resort, where is the shrine of the Sacred Heart. It is doubt- 
less worth a visit as a spot which would be “done” by a 
modern traveler. The costly Church of La Visitation, dedi- 
cated to the memory of Marie Alacoque, she whose heart was 
made sacred by contact with the Saviour, by a miracle, is like 
a magical palace. Banners of gorgeous colors and richest 
embroideries drape the walls; golden hearts by hundreds; al- 
most thousands, gleam on every side; precious stones of va- 
rious kinds gem the banners and the lamps. The shrine, the 
center of attraction, is of silver-gilt, covered with amethysts, 
beryl, topaz, garnet, and the like; and within, on a mattrass 
of silver cloth, lies the effigy of the saint. Conspicuous 
among the sacred ornaments is one heart, some seven inches 
long, set in a double row of purest diamonds, the gift of the 
city of Marseilles. Such is the Mecca of Paray-le-Monial, the 
latest visitors to which are six hundred devout Catholics, 
headed by a duke, from England. The fashionable pilgrim 
pays ten francs per night for lodgings. 


If the breath of a new order of things has already 
begun to stir in Persia, as an India paper is assured, that ex- 
travagant and semi-ludicrous tour of the Shah through Europe 
may prove to have been a much greater and more immediate 
blessing than the most hopeful could have anticipated. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Bruce, who did so much for the Persians dur- 
ing the famine, a very increased interest is shown by many 
residents in Ispahan in the study of the Christian Scriptures, 
and the numerous Mohammedan sects there have manifested 
a great desire for religions liberty. The Grand Wuzeer is 
also adopting a more enlightened policy; all of which indi- 
cates a significant change to be maturing in the kingdom. 
Mr. Bruce has purchased the mission house at Julfa, near Is- 
pahan; and, besides translating the New Testament into 
Persian, he is at work upon a Bible history, finding assistance 
from a learned Soofy and Moolah, both of whom abhor Mo- 
hammedanism. Physically, Persia rejoices this year in 80 
good a wheat harvest that prices have fallen to d. a pound 
for good bread, while last year 5d. was given for the same 
quantity of a compound of straw, earth, and bran. 


It is a curious and noteworthy fact, observes the 
English Independent, that a class of essayists and others have 
arisen who, whether conscious of a Divine call or not, speak 
to the age with a decision and earnestness which put toshame 
the reiterated platitudes and dreary formalism that charac- 
terize so much of the ordinary preaching of the day. We have 
but to turn tothe leading articles of our pewspapers, the 
pages of our monthly magazines, and even the novels of re- 
cent days, and we alight upon denunciations of individual 
and social folly, and expositions of our religious and morat 
duties, which are as impressive, and, perhaps, as ineffective, as 
the teaching which it is the supposed work of the professional 
preachers to supply. We have only to mention the names of 
Ruskin, Greg, Miss Cobbe, the authoress of Joshua Davidson, 
with a whole host of others, known and unknown, to prove 
our statement.“ This is from the leading journal of the En- 
glish Congregati lists, and it adds its conviction that no 
power ought to be so mighty for good as that which the thirty 
or forty thousand preachers, who hold the ear of the nation 
for one day out of seven, have the opportunity of wielding. 
It fears lest the press in this direction of moral teaching 
should supersede the pulpit. But why fear? The day is dis- 
tant, however, when this supposed danger shall be realized. 
The influence of the pulpit, though not as universal as for- 
merly, can bardly be said to be on the decline. The press 
comes in to supplement its power. 


“Joseph Hubert Reinkens, Catholic Bishop, to the 
Priests And Laity confirmed in the Old Catholic Faith of Ger- 
many, greetings in the Lord!“ then follows his pastoral let- 
ter, which any one ignorant of its source would pronounce a 
truly Protestant document. It contains some remarkable ut- 
terances. After stating that his recent election to office by 
the clergy and laity was in accordance with the original Cath- 
olic form, prevalent for a thousand years before the twelfth 
century, the new Bishop of the German Alt Katholiks says: 
“Tam not named by the Pope of Rome; I have not sought 
his confirmation; I have sworn to him no oath. The demand 
of this oath is nothing but a usurpation and sin against the 
Church. In fact, its chief concern is for the advancement 
of the Papal power, and for the homage and defence of the 
Papal chair at Rome. The rightful election‘ of the bishops 
in no way effectual through the nomination or confirmation 
of the Pope, but through their ordination and consecration.” 
Then he drives a home-thrust under the armor of Romanism. 
“From its churches the faithfu) learn little. Instead of the 
Word of God, they have controversies from the pulpit; in- 
stead of Christ, the Pope is preached; instead of truth and 
grace, unfounded miracle stories; not the pursuit of love. 
but hate and curses instéad of blessing; and he who is not 
contented and longs for a true sermon of God's Word, or 
Wishes to read a book of Scripture, will be distressed with a 
pretence that he commits a deadly sin if he hears otherwise 
or reads, than as directed by the Romish bishops and priests. 
The degeneracy is worse than at the time of Jesus Christ; ® 
Judaic formal service is mixed with a heathenigh yoke; there 
is an effort, as it were, to make visible the majesty of God in 
the priestly office.” As for bis own office, the Bishop sas 
that it is not to rule a princely household, but “to unfold 
what God has revealed to ‘little ones’—to preach from 7 
housetops what he has revealed in secret to his disciples. 
these are stirring words, and no wonder the Jesuits stigma- 
tine the Bishop and his followers as a new sect of Pro 
ants.” If the latter are officially recognized by the Germas 
Government, as appears likely, there will be “ militant’ times 
yet for the Catholics of the Bmpire, The “Old” may su- 
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Serr. 17, 1873. 


The Week. 


— 


{ From Tuesday, Sept. 9, to Monday, Sept. 15.) 


: Ohicago has hit upon a capital idea for making mail- 


The Republican State ticket was quietly elected in 
Maine on Monday by a majority of about 11,000. 


oarriers of the street cars. It is proposed that letter boxes be 
placed in all cars passing near the post-office. These will be 
go arranged thut a person standing beside the track may post 
his letter as the car passes him. At the office a postman will 
remove the full box and replace it with an empty one. The 
location of our new post-office in this city makes it possible 
to introduce this plan here with great advantage. Nearly all 
the principal lines converge at or within a hundred yards of 
the new building. Of course car companies will oppose 
such an arrangement, but the idea is at least worthy of con- 
sideration. 


It is going hard with the Italian brigands, since 
Seniores Cialdini and Pallavicini took charge of that division 
of the gendarmerie, known as the Carabiniari. Formerly 
these soldiers were not at all efficient hunters of banditti, 
being often, as was supposed, in league with them. They have 
now succeeded in killing one Manji, who has been for some 
time a famous plunderer of travelers in Southern Italy, and 
im capturing, killing or dispersing his band. Any of our 
readers, however, who may be contemplating a winter in 
Italy., may still, by going into unreconstructed districts, enjoy 
capture at the hands of real brigands, and pay a ransom com- 
mensurate with the supposed length of their purses. Some 
noted banditti have lately escaped from prison at Palme, and 
the peasants are receiving punishment for having testified 
against them in court. This so seriously diminishes the 
chances of convicting prisoners, that the authorities are in- 
disposed to make captives, and extermination ofthe brigands 
may be the policy ultimately resorted to. 


Official reports and letters from itinerant English 
correspondence have aroused considerable indignation in 
Great Britain regarding the desecration of Crimean graves. 
During the siege of Sebastopol several English cemeteries 
‘were established, and in some instances elaborate monuments 
were raised, bearing the names of the officers and men of cer- 
tain regiments. Not only have all these suffered more or less 
from exposure to the exceptionally severe climate, but they 
have, in many cases, been mutilated probably by patriotic 
Crimeans, and certainly by Tartar herdsmen who frequent 
the hills, and to whom anything in the shape of a cross is 
offensive for historico-religious reasons. Not daring to dese- 
crate Greek crosses over which the Russian authorities may 
be supposed to extend their protection, these Tartars have 
shrewdly confined their depredations to crosses, which, being 
erected over English graves, are probably of Romish or at 
least of Episcopalian design. It is now proposed, as should 
have been done twenty years ago, that the Government shall 
provide permanent custodians for the cemeteries. 


Four of our fellow citizens have been sentenced to 
penal servitude for life by an English court. They are the 
men who 80 successfully carried out a scheme for defrauding 
the Bank of England a few months ago. The evidence against 
two of them, MacDonnell and Bidwell, was overwhelming, and 
they even virtually confessed before the trial was concluded. 
MacDonnell made a speech before sentence was pronounced, 
in which he evinced a peculiaranxiety concerning a miscon- 
struction of his motives, which he feared wasimminent. He 
had been charged with having come to England with the ex- 
press design of defrauding the bank, but this imputation he 
denied. He simply went to England as any other gentleman 
might have done, and it was only when he became aware of 
existing facilities that he planned the crime. He found that 
the New York custom of sending acceptances presented for 
discount, to be checked by the acceptor, did not prevail in 
England, and in his own words “the result of that discovery 
is that I am standing before you to-day.” During their con- 
finement, prior to conviction, these enterprising Americans 
attempted to put in practice some of the plans whereby 
prisoners escape from cisatlantic jails, but they failed dis- 
astrously; and as a life sentence is much more apt to be 
served out in England than in this country, we may be toler- 
ably sure that these bold forgers will die.in the prisons to 
which they are assigned. 


That the politicians are laying their plans to capture 
the farmers’ movement is understood, and it is a matter of 


‘ congratulation that they bave thus far failed to make a very 


decided impression. Of course, the reduction of railroad 
freights will form a paragraph of every political platform, 
and, of course, if the farmers are not exceptionally fortunate 
in their choice of officers, they will eventually find themselves 
committing woeful blunders or led by the nose just where 
they do not wish to go. Weare glad to see a movement in- 
augurated by a mass meeting in this city which promises co- 
operation on the part of our merchants with all that is good 
and reasonable in the farmers’ movement. The meeting was 


- called in the interest of cheap transportation, and its political 


character, if it had any, was due merely to the presence as 
guests of the Senate Committee on Transportation, which is 
now in session at the Fifth Avenue Hotel. Mayor Have- 
meyer made the opening speech. He was followed by vari- 
ous merchants, most of them largely interested in the produce 


trade questions. The tone of the meeting was in favor of 


cheap transportation, but it does not look at present as 
though much good were destined to result. The meeting was 
very near adjourning without taking action looking toward 
practical measures; but the Produce Exchange is waking up 
to its interests in the matter, and, as a society with the usual 
Officers was actually formed, some definite steps may sooner 
or later be taken. 


Until Mr. Bergh and his philozooic society took the 
matter in hand. calves and sheep were carted about this city 
lying two or three deep in the wagons, and evidently in astate 
of the greatest bodily and mental torture. There wasa great 
outcry when dealers were compelled to give the poor creatures 
Standing room, but the reform is well established now, and 
most people are glad of it. There is another kindred evii 
which is happily in a fair way to be remedied, namely, the 
transportation of cattle from the West. Most of us haveseen 
these animals in the crowded live-stock cars bound for the 
great yards at Communipaw and elsewhere, and we can 
readily believe the statement that loss from dhrinkage” 


alone amounts to some 10 per cent. in the journey from 


Chicago to New York. The cattle are fed and watered no 
oftener than is absolutely necessary on the way, and are killed 
for market when in the bruised and exhausted condition 
consequent upon such a journey. The Pennsylvania Central 
Railroad is experimenting with a stock-car invented by Mr. 
T. J. McCarty, of Salem, Ohio, which is said to answer the 
purpose admirably, affording facilities for feeding and water- 
ing the stock regularly during the journey, and preventing 
the possibility of the cattle goring or trampling one another, 
by a simple arrangement of stalls and gates. Why such an 
arrangement should be a difficult or expensive one, we fail to 
perceive ; but it is certainly well that at least one of the great 
railroad corporations is disposed to reform a very cruel and 
seemingly senseless abuse of dumb creatures. 


At New York Mills, near Utica, on Wednesday, there 
occurred a sale of choice cattle, the like of which has not 
before been knowa in America. The herd was the property 
of the Hon. Samuel Campbell, consisting, for the most part, 
of the Duchess and Oxford breeds. It is said by cattle fan- 
ciers that no such herd was ever before collected, either in 
this country or England. Briefly, the history of the herd is 
this: The original animals were purchased by Mr. Samuel 
Thorne, of New York, at the sale of Earl Ducié, twenty years 
ago. The purchase was made for Colonel L. G. Morris, but 
in 1857 the herd came into the possession of Mr. Thorne, who 
sold it, much improved, to James O. Sheldon, of Geneva. 
The next purehaser was its late owner, who bought it in 1870. 
The sale has been largely advertised, and some five hundred 
dealers from all over the country, and even from England, 
were present. Among the latter we note the names of sev- 
eral English noblemen, and the agents of many others who 
were unable to attend the sale in person. The first animal 
offered was a three-year-old bull, the “Second Duke of 
Oneida.“ Lord Skelmersdale instantly bid $10,000, but the 
animal was purchased for $12,000 by Mr. Megibben of Cynthi- 
ana, Ky. The next animal offered was the “ First Duchess of 
Oneida.” She was secured by Lord Skelmersdale for $30,000. 
So the sales went on, the highest price being $40,000, paid by 
Mr. R. P. Davis of Gloucestershire, England, for the Eighth 
Duchess of Geneva.“ In all lll animals were sold, and the 
sum realized was $380,000. Such prices are quite unprece- 
dented in this country, though in England they have occa- 
sionally been equaled. 


On Wednesday the public learned for the first time 
from official sources that the Geneva award was actually 
paid, and the $15,500,000 in gold are subject to the order of the 
United States, to be held in trust for the payment of damages 
done by certain Confederate cruisers. The transaction was 
effected as follows: The firms of Drexel, Morgan & Co., Mor- 
ton, Bliss & Co., and Jay Cooke & Co. contracted with the 
British Government to pay the stipulated amount in gold by 
the 10th of September. In anticipation of this payment the 
Secretary of the Treasury announed that he would pay off 
twenty millions of 5-20 bonds in order that he might invest 
the incoming fifteen millions in the new five per cent. regis- 
tered bonds. From time to time the contracting bankers 
bought exchange, which they deposited in comparatively 
small amounts, receiving gold certificates therefor. When 
the whole sum had been thus deposited, all the certificates 
were surrendered to the Secretary of the Treasury, the bank- 
ers receiving in return a single certificate covering the entire 
amount. This was made payable by the bankers to the joint 
order of the British Minister and the Consul General. On 
Wednesday Sir Edward Thornton and Consul General Archi- 
bald handed over the certificate, properly indorsed, to Secre- 
tary Fish, taking his receipt. Mr. Fish at once went over to 
the Treasury and gave it to Secretary Richardson, who or- 
dered the issue of a five per cent. bond for $15,500,000. This 
was ready for signature, having been specially prepared for 
the occasion, and a few seconds sufficed to sign and stamp it. 
The transaction was then complete. The bond will, it is un- 
derstood, be retained among the archives of the Government 
after redemption as a memento Of this peaceful settlement 
of our international quarrel. 


No one doubts for an instant that General Butler 
will reappear as a candidate for the Massachusetts Governor- 
ship, but his utter defeat at Worcester on Wednesday is very 
satisfactory to such bf us as do not take to that class of poli- 
ticians of whom the General is a shining example. Butler 
doubtless knew when he went to Worcester that his game 
was lost for this year, but he evidently determined to take a 
prominent part in the proceedings with a view to future 
campaigns. As a specimen of his great skill as a manager, 
the way in which he led the convention, in spite of itself, into 
a long debate is quite worthy of note. It has become cus- 
tomary in Massachusetts Conventions to refer all resolutions 
without debate to the Committee on Resolutions. When the 
usual proposition was made, Butler moved that resglutions 
on organization be excepted. His amendment looked barm- 
less enough, and was passed, but when regular business was 
in order the General was ready with a resolution proposing 
to exclude from the Convention a certain delegate who had 
declared that in case Butler were nominated he (the delegate) 
would bolt.“ The resolution was so worded that it was 
necessarily a question of organization, and could not be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Resolutions. Upon this Butler 
proceeded to discourse right ably the doctrine of party alle- 
gianoe, and in the course of the half dozen speeches that he 
made he showed up the weaknesses of his opponents with 
very telling effect. Mr. James Freeman Clarke was the only 
man who had the courage to break in upon the debate witha 
bit of pure republican common sense. He believed, he said, 
in the inalienable right of every delegate to attend a conven- 
tion and do the best in his power for the party, and in the end 
to go home and vote according to his conscience, without re- 
gard to party otganization. Of course, such doctrine as this 
is utterly repulsive to a politician of the orthodox school, 
and Butler was much shocked by such sentiments coming 
from a Christian minister. They reminded him of Judas. 
However, Mr. Clarke’s words had the effect of turning the 
tide, and when a vote was taken Butler's resolution was lost. 
Upon this the convention took a recess for supper, and on re- 
assembling Butler took the floor, withdrew his name as a 
candidate, and with a sublime adherence to his political 
creed promised to support Governor Washburn, the man 
whom he has been denouncing as unworthy to associate with 
virtuous folk. This sudden surrender was effected without 
any compromise whatever. Platforms are not good to pin 
one’s faith to, but the one adopted at Worcester shows at 


| potnta which are of present importance. We print the two 
first resolutions > 


Resolved. That the Republicans of Massachusetts emphatic- 
ally d rove of and condemn the action of those members 
of the 1 — Republicans and Democrats, who avafed 
themselves of the on of an increase of the salary of the 
President, and of the judges of the supreme cou 
the members of the cabinet, 1 — to be just an 
sary for the future, to secure to themselves a roportion- 
ate and extravagant compensation for past as well as future 


services. 

That while we the full right of every 
ress and act upon convictions upon al! ques- 
tions of public’ interest, no person holding federal office has 
the right to seek to influence the action of his subordinates 
by exciting their fears of loss of place if their opinions or ac- 

on 8 er from his own; and we call upon the Presi- 
dent forthwith to remove ow officer who has thus 
improperly interfered with the independence of the Kepub- 
licans of husetts in the management of their — 
concerns, whenever such is proved to his satisfaction. 

The remaining resolutions, of which there were four, 
touched upon subjects which it was necessary to consider in 
the present condition of Bay State polftics. The only other one 
of general interest was a strong expression of opinion concern- 
ing the. payment of the national debt and the legitimate 
management of federal offices. 


and of 
neces- 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


—The Spectator says that coal miners work less than 
they did because they have become more intelligent and are 
less easily reconciled to their severe and repulsive task. 

—The English Government has resolved to destroy 
the Ashantee Kingdom, and set up a vassal monarch, to reign 
in name only. 

—It is alleged that the British Education League 
will fight Mr. Bright’s re-election in October in case they find 
that he does not insist on their policy in Mr. Gladstone’s Cab- 
inet. 

—It seems not improbable that the artizan class of 
Spain, as distinguished from the lower class of mere laborers, 
are taking sides with the Government against the Communist 
Irreconcilables. 

—The Examiner urges very strongly that the En- 
glish Woman's Movement go into a zealous campaign for the 
next parliamentary election, and support no one not on their 
side. It only asks the franchise, however, for female rate- 
payers. 

—Vigorous measures against violation of the new 
ecclesiastical laws of Germany, raise the probability that the 
bishops will shut up their churches and leave their flocks to 
fight if out with the State, with no small danger that insur- 
rection of the lower classes will be the result. 

It appears now that the sudden and great rise of 
the price of coal in England was due to the fact that increase 
of demand, caused by enormous growth of trade and manu- 
factures, had really overtaken a previous excess of supply. 
The new high price is now accepted as a matter of course. 

—The British Education League to promote purely 
secular schools profess to think that John Bright’s call to Mr. 
Gladstone’s Cabinet means concession to them, and they 
recommend that efforts to punish the Administration by de- 
feating its candidates be suspended, at least for the present. 

—An English farmer was lately fined, with costs, for 
getting in hay on Sunday. He pleaded the fickleness of the 
weather, and the fact that railway and coal companies com- 
pelled Sunday labor. The papers add the fact that the Prince 
of Wales chose a Sunday to set off in the royal yacht from 
Cowes for Holyhead, where he was to open a breakwater. 

—A Royal Commission to inquire why land is not 
more improved, as with drainage, the erection of farm build- 
ings, and the replacement of bad by good cottages, reports 
that the trouble is that these are operations which are not, as 
an investment, “snfliciently lucrative to offer much attrac- 
tion to capital.“ 

—Mr. J. O. Halliwell has published some passages 
from a remarkable series of documents lately discovered. 
which furnish positive evidence that Shakespeare was a part- 
ner in the Globe Theater with the sons of one James Burbage 
and others, and afterwards a player at the Blackfriars under 
the same Burbages. 

—The death of Charles, who was expelled in 1830 
from his dukedom of Brunswick, and the childless old age of 
Duke William now reigning, suggest that Prince Alfred, who 
is about to wed the Czar's daughter, may get a ducal throne, 
unless the reigning family of Prussia, the Hohenzollerns, 
should manage to seat one of themselves on it, and thus ex- 
tinguish the very name of Guelph in Germany. 

—There has been published in London, for the first 
time, John Colet’s Exposition of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, delivered as lectures at Oxford about the year 1407. 
Colet was the foremost friend and adviser of Erasmus, and a 
singularly radical and liberal thinker. He rejected Aquinas 
as a man of boundless arrogance and one who “ contaminated 
the whole doctrine of Christ with his own profane philosophy.“ 
In connection with Colet's Romans, Drummond’s New Life of 
Erasmus, and Mr. Seebohm's The Oxford Reformers of 1498 wil 
afford an interesting study. 

—Edmund About tells in the London Athenwum the 
story of the last election to the French Academy, how the 
list from which the members were to choose contained but 
one name, that of an old and obscure historian, how the 
members staid away to avoid the disgrace of voting him in, 
how, finally, a messenger was posted off about Paris with 
orders not to return without three Academicians necessary 
to make yp a quorum, and how one of the captured three 
fought lik a Turk against going. M. About says that this 
led the wiser members to conclude that for many years they 
bad been on the wrong track, and that a resolution was taken 
to elect Taine at the next election, in spite of his radicalism 
in philosophy. 

—Bonn, Beethoven’s birth-place and the burial- 
place of Schun#&nn, has had a three days’ musical festival in 
honor of Schumann, and to rear a monument to his memory, 
seventeen years after his death. The zeal of the composer’s 
widow has chiefly promoted the affair. She is herself a great 
artist. a pianist of consummate skill, having manipulative 
powers of the greatest force, and possessing enthusiasm in 
her playing which excites her hearers immensely. Her 
fidelity has done much for her husband’s fame. The orchcs- 
tra at the festival consisted of one hundred and eleven play- 
ers, and it was flanked on each side of the platform by a 
chorus of 384 voices (120 sopranos, 105 altos, 72 tenors, and N 
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THE NAME ON THE TREE. 
BY W. C. RICHARDS, | 


ONG years ago, I carved upon a tree, 
While rang her laughter sweet and low, 
A blue-eyed maiden’s name, most dear to me, 
Many long years ago. 


How long,” I said, the sweet task being done, 
Shall thy young love for me abide?” 
While of these letters you decipher one!“ 
She with gay jest replied. 


J] watched the rind its gashes slowly heal, 
And still the name was well defined; 
Till mark and tree, both to their trust most leal, 
I sadly left behind, 


Of circling years a swift decade had gone— 
I sought again the purple shade; 

Both fain—and yet afraid—to look upon 
The dear, deep wounds I made. 


Ah, faithful tree! not monument of stone 
Ever more true than thou could be! 

Of one dear name a trust to keep, alone, 
For future days to see. 


I traced the name I carved with boyish glee, 
Roughened and scarred, and yet the same; 

And with the old, oid fire it quickened me, 
And set my heart aflame. 


And then I cried, *‘O! heart, the maple keeps 
Its trust no better than the maid; 

She loves me still, except her beauty sleeps 
In some cool forest shade!“ 


A cold, white gleam my heart and eye opprest, 
I shook with fear as in a dream: 

A sculptured stone; the name I loved the best, 
And—sense of loss supreme! 


In the deep gloom—now be it shade or sun, 
That shrouds her name on tree or tomb— 
I wait as true as she till, waiting done, 
Her grave shall give me room ! 


ENGLISH EDUCATION, 
BY GEORGE M. TOWLE. 


T isa remarkable fact that the first national 
free school ever erected in the British Isles was 
opened, with formal ceremonies, a little more than a 
month azo. The first result of the Education Act, 
which passed Parliament three years ago, is the school- 
house which has just been completed in OldCastle street, 
Whitechapel, London; and which will receive its first 
quota of boys and girls sometime inSeptember. Thus 
England, in the third quarter of the nineteenth century, 
enters upon a career of free and universal education. 

The only establishments hitherto existing wherein it 
has been possible for poor children to ob.ain instruc- 
tion were those established by the British and Foreign 
School Society, and by the National Socicty. Eighty- 
one years 220, a pious and philanthropic young Quaker, 
Jose h Lancaster, assembled a number of the pauper 
chiliren cf Southwark at his father’s house in that 
district, and devoted himself to teaching them the ele- 
ments of an English education. Lancaster's project 
thrived, and soon his school became so large that he 
was unable to do justice to his sche'ms. Fortunately 
his good work attracted the attention of a number of 
wealthy and enlightened citizens of London, and the 
result was the founding of the British and Foreign 
School Society. This Society proceeded, with such 
funds as it could collect, to establish indigent schools 
wherein the instruction was wholly secwlar; and has 
gone oa, from that day to this, supporting and in- 
ereasing such schools to the best of its ability. But 
the British and Foreign School Society was a Non- 
conformist” body; and the more active clergy of the 
Established Church soon took alarm at the spread of 
unsectarian education under its auspices. Almost 
twenty years after its rise, therefore, a new educational 
organization was formed, under the title of The Na- 
tional Society for the Education of the Poor, iu the 
principles of the Established Church.“ Thus came 
into existence a powerful body, derived from the 
wealthy and dominant Church of England, formed 
avowedly for the purpose of giving denominational 
education to indigent children. 

The money aud other substantial encouragement at 
the command of the National Societe, its vastly supe- 
rior numbers, the advantages derived from its connec- 
tion with tho State Church and thus with the prelates, 
nobility, clergy, and universities, soon enabled it to far 
outstrip its Nonconformist riva!; cre long, many 
schools, under the control of churchmen, wherein the 
doctrines of the Establishment were assiduously 
taught, were scattered in various parts of Eugland. 
They were supported at first by voluntary subscrip- 
tions collected by the Socicty, und were free to such 
scholars as could be accommodated, and were un- 
able to pay the established feos. 
schools—the Denominations! schools tituted by the 
National Society, and the Secular schools founded hy 


the British and Foreign Society—were, until the Ed- 
ucation Act of 1870 was passed, the only schools where- 
in a free clemenpiary education was to be obtained in 


the British Isies. About forty years ago the British 
Government begun to make annual grants to aid these 


sovieties in erecting buildings for their schools, to | 
grants were restricted until 1847, | 


Which purpose the 


when they were so enlarged as to include a portion of | 


the other expenses, 


But the Established Church was net satisied with 


These two kinds of | 


— —— 


the lion's share of the Government grants which the 
schools of tho National Society received; and in 1843 
Sir James Graham brought into the House of Com- 
mons his odious *“ Factory Schools Act,“ by which it 
was ordained that “the teachers of factory schools 
throughout England should be appointed only with 
the sanction of the bishops, and should be exclusively 
members of the Church of England.” This aroused 
the intense indignation of all the dissenting sects; it 
was an odiously invidious declaration that the Estab- 
lishment should monopolize, as far as possible, the 
bringing up of the future generation. The Dissenters 
set to work, raised a large fund, of which the Congre- 
gationalists alone contributed £100,000, and established 
a number of flourishing voluntary and secular schools, 
some of which are still extant. a 

Such was the condition of elementary education in 
England when the Gladstone Cabinet determined, in 
1870, to attempt the introduction of a broad, national 
scheme of public instruction. 

It was a task from which a statesman less ardent and 
less conscientious than Mr. Gladstone might well have 
shrunk; for atits very threshold a struggle between 
sects was certain to arise. He owed it in a large de- 
gree to the dissenting sects that the elections of 1868 
had resulted so triumphantly in his favor; yet he him- 
self was bound, by tradition and association, to the 
Established Church. He saw the grievous necessity 
that the children of the English poor should be edu- 
cated, and courageously determined that he would at- 
tempt to accomplish this, even at the imminent risk of 
his own power. 

The Church of Englund insisted that the new educa- 
tion system should not only leave the existing schools, 
founded by the National Society, under its control, 
but that those schools should be strengthened by fur- 
ther grants, aud be made the nucleus of the free school 
organization. The Nonconfurmists pleaded simply 
for secular schools, and that those already existing 
should remain as they were. 

The Gladstone Cabinet surrendered to the pressure 
of the aristocracy and the clergy, framed a Bill which 
gave the Church enormous and invidious advantages, 
and carried it through Parliament in spite of the 
unanimous opposition of the nonconformist Liberals, 
and by the aid of Tory votes. The schools of the Na- 
tional Society, and of other societies, the latter being 
mainly either, Roman Catholic, Wesleyan, or secular 
schools, were made the basis of the new arrangement. 
To these schools were granted a government endow- 
ment of fifty, instead of, as before, thirty per cent. of 
their cost; six months was allowed for the building of 
similar new schools, under sectarian control, which 
might receive the benefit of this grant; and it was en- 
acted that the fees of pauper children who might be 
sent, by the wish of the parents, to these denomina- 
tional schools instead of the new free schools to be 
established, should be paid out of the common rate 
levied for educational purposes. Asa very large pro- 
portion of the existing denominational schools were 
under the control of the Established clergy, these pro- 
visions evidently very considerably strengthened their 
powers and influence over the young. But, of course, 
there were not enough of these institutions to provide 
for the universal education of English children; and, 
having thus added to the resources and opportunities 
of the Dstablished clergy, the government proceeded 
to provide for the creation of a sufficient number of 
elementary free schools to make up the want. 

The kingdom was divided into school districts, and 
it was enacted that School Boards Should be established 
in whichever of Uicse districts q majority vote decided 
to have them. That is, School Boards were made per- 
missive, and not compulsory; and in almost every 
place where the Tory squires and the Established 
clergy could influence a majority, School Boards have 
been deliberately voted down. It is a singular and 
indeed startling fact that in a large portion of Eu- 
gland these. Boards, and therefore undenominational, 
free, clementary education for the children of the poor, 
* refused Dy popular vote. The School Boards 
are empowered to decide, in each locality, whether the 
children shail be compelled to attend school, whether 
that school shall be denominational or secular, and 
whether new free schools shall be erected. As the 
Nonconformists have everywhere adhered to their 
resolution in favor of unsectarian schools, it is only in 
localities where the State Church or the Roman Cath- 
olics have secured a majority of the Boards that new 
schools have become denominational. 

The school rates, or taxes, are levied upon the whole 
community of the district; and the Nonconformists 
rightly complain that they are thus forced to pay a 
tax which, ina large majority of cases, goes into the 
pockets of State Church teachers for teaching State 
Church doctrines to pauper children, or even, where 
there are no new schools. to the children of Noncon- 
formists themselves. Itis surely as great a hardship 
as when they had to pay taxes to support Episcopal 
rectors and to repair Episcopal churches. 

But even the new free schools, erected by the Boards 
in places where there were no schools of a sectarian 
character existing, or where they were insufficient, are 
net free as the common schools of the United States 
are free. They are open to all the children of the 
school district; but tuition fees are required of all 
such children as are able to pay them, the children of 
paupers only being admitted free. The amount of the 
fecs is preseribed in each case by the Boards, 

I. is thus seem that, while the government has pro- 


—— 


vided that the new supplementary schools may be un- 
sectarian as well as free, it has not only increased the 
grant to the denominational schools, nineteen-twenti- 
eths of which are under the complete and exclusive 
control of the Church of England, but has provided 
for paying the fees of pauper children who attend the 
latter, so that Church of England sectarian institutions 
all over the land are being supported by taxes levied 
on Dissenters as well as Churchmen; besides giving 
the Church the power either to dispense with School 
Boards altogether, wherever it can control a majority, 
and thus have the whole education of the district in its 
own hands, or to elect School Boards a majority of 
which will be Churchmen, who will give a sectarian 
character to the schools to be newly erected. 

Such legislation, on such a subject, is Well calculated 
to confirm the suspicion that Gladstone is determined 
to protect and defend the union of Church and State 
asall hazards. The result, however, of this unfair and 
partial education measure is fast becoming apparent 
in the alienation of the Nonconformist Liberals from 
Giadstone’s support; and it will not be surprising if, 
at the election fast approaching, the Liberal ministry 
is defeated because it refused to grant universal, free, 
and unsectarian education to the people. 


The Household. 


TO A SLEEPING CHILD. 
BY HARRIET M’EWEN KIMBALL. 


OT thus, O joyous child, repose, 
With crossed hands on thy baby breast ; 
Pathetic attitude of those 
Who wake not, stir not from their rest ! 


With dimpled arm thy head surround, 
Like as a bird with bonny wing; 

Sure as a bird at morn to bound 
From this, thy nest, and, bird-like, sing ! 


THE GREEN-GROCER’S BASKET. 
BY MRS, A. k. BARR. 


66 OT much interest or romance in that!” 

There you are mistaken; the classic flavor 
of Greek and Roman gardens, the memories of Egyp- 
tian millenniums, the virtues of those lands toward 
sun-rising are in it. True, its contents are cheapened 
by Irish servant maids, and abominably served at the 
vilest tables, yet, for all that, they can boast of having 
“supped with Cesar,“ and been offered unto the gods. 

Here is the onion, the peculiar esculent of the poor, 
yet it was once the deity by whom the Egyptian's 
swore; it was longed for by the Israelites when they 
were fed with heavenly manna; the mother of Apollo 
loved it raw; Alexander thought it good service to 
bring from Egypt to Greece, the superior African 
varieties, and even the dainty Apicius did not think it 
beneath his dignity to leave receipts for their cooking. 
Here is one of them—* Cover the onions with young 
cabbage leaves, cook under hot embers, and season 
with gravy, oil, and wine.“ In 1718 onions were more 
esteemed in England than potatoes, and Dean Swift 
says, 
“This is every cook’s opinion, 

No savory dish without an onion; 

But lest your kissing should be spoiled, 

Your onion must be thoroughly boiled.” 

Evidently the Dean did not know that eating raw 
parsley leaves effectually kills the peculiar odor of the 
onion. Leeks are probably indigenous to England, for 
the Welsh still wear them on St. David's day in memory 
of a victory over the Saxons in the sixth century. 
Garlic, so dear to the Spanish-heart, was the abomina- 
tion ‘of the fastidious Athenian; no one who used it 
could enter the temple of Cybele; and Eschalote— 
first brought from Ascalon—shared the same dislike, 
and, indeed, have only within the last century been 
regarded with favor. 

Parsley, the neutralizer of the onion, has also no 
mean history. It was the food of Juno’s peacocks; the 
warriors of Homer gave it to their horses; Hercules 
was crowned with it in preference to laurels, and a 
wreath of it was one of the prizes at the Nemean and 
Isthmian games. Anacreon makes it the emblem of 
joy and festivity, and Horace ornamented his ban- 
queting hall with parsley and roses. It grows wild in 
Sardinia, passed from thence into France, and was 
brought to England in Edward VI. reign, 1548. 

If cabbage still preserved all the happy qualities at- 
tributed to it by the Greeks and Romans, I should be 
inclined to honor it, even as the Egyptians did. For 
Hippocrates and Pythagoras endowed it with marvel- 
ous medicinal and nutritive virtues, and Cato says 
that the red kind was a cure for drunkenness, adding, 
that “by the use of cabbage alone Rome had done 
without physicians for 600 years,“ - no wonder modern 
doctors think so badly of it. The cauliflower was 
also abundantly cultivated, and was the peculiar food 
of the Athenian ladies after the birth of a child. 
Cauliflowers were brought from Cyprus in 1604, and 
both they and cabbage were abundant in England in 
Mary's reign. 

Lettuce is quite as popular as cabbage among the 
lower orders, and yet its crisp, cool leaves find an 
honored place at every table however rich and dainty. 
There is a subtle pleasure, when we cut them up for 
our particular salad, in remembering that the Hebrews 
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ate them with their paschal lamb, that they probably 
made a part of all the feasts in the palace of Shushan, 
and that Greeks and Romans exhausted all their care 
on this their favorite vegetable. Aristoxenus, who 
claimed to be a philosopher, and who was at any rate 
a gastronomist, watered his lettuces with the rarest 
wine. The Greeks served them at the end of the re- 
past; the Romans ate them with eggs for a first course. 
Apicius has thought them worthy of his special atten- 
tion, and from many of his receipts I select the follow. 
ing, more, however, for curiosity than precept: ‘* Boil 
the young leaves with onions, in water wherein a little 
nitre has been scattered, drain dry and cut them small, 
mixing with them pepper, parsley-seed, dried mint and 
onions, adding gravy, oil and wine.” Lettuce was 
brought to England in Elizabeth’s reign. Phillips, a 
famous English writer on vegetables, says that young 
lettuce may be raised in forty-eight hours by steeping 
the seed in brandy and sowing in a hot house. 
Lettuce suggests radishes, which have, indeed, an 
equal antiquity and interest. The Talmud praises the 
radishes of Judea, and, in proof of their size, says that 
a fox hollowed out one for a lair; but our modern 
faith and stomachs would reject alike the radish and 
the tradition. The Greeks thought so highly of them 
that they offered radishes of gold, beets of silver, and 
turnips of lead to Apollo, at Delphos. They generally 
boiled them, and the French peasants at the present 
day roast them under ashes. They were brought to 
England in 1545, and Pliny’s advice to water them with 
brackish water is still observed in some sections there, 
and with apparent success. 

As beets in silver, and turnips in lead were offered to 
Apollo, it is evident the Greeks were acquainted with 
their culture; and myth or truth, the story of Curius 
receiving the Samnite ambassadors while he was 
cooking his frugal meal of turnips shows that this 
vegetable was, among the Romans, typical of a frugal 
life. They boiled it as we do, but used honey, vinegar, 
gravy, boiled grapes and a little oil as seasoning. Car- 
rots they ate raw, as lad, with salt and vinegar. 
Turnips are indigenous to England, but carrots were 
only introduced in Queen Elizabeth's time, and Park- 
inson says that then the ladies decorated their hair 
and hats with its beautiful feathery leaves. AsI have 
seen the curled parsley and the Southern gray moss 
used with beautiful effect to decorate dresses, I can 
appreciate the precedent, though it is no longer neces- 
sary to imitate it. 

It is much easier to excuse the Jews in the desert 
longing after the cucumbers, than the leeks and onions 
of Egypt. This cooling, watery vegetable must have 
been abundant there, since even slaves had become 
accustomed to its use. Whether they found itin the 
promised land or introduced it I do not know, but 
Judea was afterwards famous for its “gardens of cu- 
cumbers.”’ Although the Greeks and Romans intro- 
duced it into many European countries, it did not 
reach England till the seventeenth century, and even 
yet is there one of the dearest of vegetables. In 
America its abundant growth puts it on every poor 
mau's table. 
| Is there any common vegetable which is peculiarly 
our own? Some one suggests green peas.”’ Cer- 
tainly not. Peas were the mess for which Fsau sold 
his birthright, and the food Daniel begged in the court 
of Nebuchadnezzar. They were called Lentils then, 
ond it issingular enough that in Middlesex and Oxford- 
shire, England, the common people still call them 
*“Tills” dropping the Len.“ The word pea comes 
from the Greek city Pisa, in Elis, where they were 
grown in great quantities. In the reign of Mary they 
were called Peason,”’ aud in Charles I. reign “ Pease” 
which finally became pea. The small lentil pea is still 
chief food of the poor inhabitauts of the Grecian 
Archipelago. 

Beans were anciently more sacred than culinary in 
their uses. Pythagoras forbade them to be eaten; the 
Egyptians held it to be in some sort a crime to look at 
them, and the Flamen Dialis were not permitted to 
name them. lu Athens a sacred and judicial character 
attached to them. They were used in gathering the 
votes of the people in electing magistrates, and draw- 
ing lots. This traditionary influence lingers in spots 
yet. Every one can remember the tragical Mier ex- 
pedition, and the decimation of Texan citizens by 
the drawing of the black bean. It is just possible that 
„ black-bailing” may have its origin in the vote of the 
black bean. They were brought to England in 1509. 

Perhaps the favorite vegetable in all the basket 

Would be the bunch of green asparagus. When we 
eat it next, let us thank the elder Cato for the dis- 
covery of this delicate plant. So asiduously did the 
Romans cultivate it that Pliny says in his time three 
heads weighed one pound. Like the moderns they 
Subjected them to rapid boiling, and it was common 
for Augustus to require haste on any business by say- 
ing, “let that be done quicker than you would boil 
asparacus.”’ Ityras brought to England in Elizabeth's 
reign, and wus not then put upon toast or made inte n 
ragout, but cut small and put into soup, or else used as 
& substitute for green peas. 


A DAY WITH BOBBIE. 
BY KATE PEYTON. 


1 {\ VERYBODY has a pet theory abont manag- 
ing children. I HAD one. 

I have often secretly thought that if mothers would 
do this way or that, According to some patent method, 
children would come out as smoothly as butter from 
a patent churn. 

Yesterday, Cousin Jenny “did wish that some one 
would amuse Bobbie; keep him in doors, and out of 
mischief” Bobbic is four years old, and a bewitching, 
little, naughty boy. What better opportunity to try 
my theory? I offered my services, and behold the 
result. 

I was to amuse Bobbie; he preferred to reverse the 
situation, and amuse mc. Perhaps c. too, has theories 
in his little busy brain. Wh knows? 

First, I must take a drive“ with him. Accordingly, 
two chairs were harnessed in the must intricate man- 
ner for horses; two other chairs were placed behind 
them for the carriage; my youthful gallant politely 
helped me in, and we started for Albany. 

John Gilpin’s ride was nothing to ours. 


Smack went the whip, 
Pound went the wheels; 
Were ver folks so glad” 


to get out as I was? I thought that the little driver 
would certainly put my eyes out, but fortunately he 
stopped in time. Bobbie politely helped me out, and 
informed me that I hada friend living behind “de 
door,” and must call on her. I found her out,“ 
which pleased me, as it usually does when I make cere- 
monious calls. 

I took the liberty of sitting down to rest after my 
fatiguing journey, but the wind changed,” and a 
new project dawned upon Bobbie’s fertile little brain. 

Let 's play store,“ was the next edict. 

Bobbie disappeared behind the nursery door, and I 
waited, indulging in Great Expectatious;“ no room 
for my theories“ yet, you see. 

In staggered the young Ajax, with a huge pillow on 
his back. Want a bag of tatoes!“ 

Yes, I wanted them. I bought them and paid him, 
notin greenbacks, but in whitebacks made of my best 
monogramed note- paper. 

This was the beginning of sorrows. 

There are three beds in the nursery. Al the pillows 
followed, as bags of flour, meal, etc. I bought them 
all. It was clean linen day, and the spotless, polished 
covers were twisted at each end, to give a good hold. 
I was obliged to put my head within every cover, to 
see if the goods suited me. Bobbie was none of your 
cheating tradesmen. 

Bobbie now took a turn,“ as old people say, and 
became religious. He requested me to mount a 
chair and take a book of Scriptural illustrations off 
the upper library shelf. Now here is my opportunity, 
thought I, to instruct a little,so I reclined on the 
lounge. Bobbie lay down too, put his pretty little 
hot head on my arm (the mercury stood at ninety in 
the shade), and I—explained? Not at all; he explained 
to me. He certainly did it well, far surpassing most 
art critics—for Bobbie talked so that I could under- 
stand him, and they don’t. His remarks on the pic- 
ture of the Garden of Eden were very original. The 
Serpent was a “big, ugly worm,” and he thought 
Adam and Eve ought “to be ashamed, going out to 
walk without any clothes on.“ 

A second disappearance into the nursery. I breathe 
easily for five minutes, when there comes a scream, 
loud and shrill enough to pierce the heavens. I rush 
in, expecting to find Bobbie dying; but he has only 
taken an involuntary seat in a pail of cold water, 
from which he is drawn out dripping like a water- 
fowl. 

Bobbie is not a hydropathist, so I take off his wet 
garments, put on a dry suit, and hope the little rogue 
is tired enough to take a nap-I am. Not at all. We 
must now take another drive. This time we must go 
to New York; and this time, too, the whip flourishes 
around my devoted head in all directions, and I feel 
myself fortunate to arrive with eyes safe and a bit of 
coiffure left. 

The mischief! he knows I am bewildered with his 
pranks, and that he has the “whip hand” of me, as well 
as his wooden steeds. Iam worse than bewildered by 
this time. I am exhausted. This “ effervescence of 
animal spirits,“ as fond mammas phrase it, is too 
much for me, and I recline on the lounge again. 

Those fatal pillows—“ bags,“ I mean. They are now 
dragged up around me, like so many avenging ghosts, 
and I am ordered to tie them up, so that tho“ ’tatoes 
won't get mouldy.” But there is a point of rebellion, 
and I won't do this. Fire flashes from the little Cap- 
tain's eyes. Discipline must be maintained, and 
Cousin Jenny enters just in time to see the last tab- 
lean. Bobbie stands over me with a trunk-strap, just 
ready to inflict the bastinado for my disobedience. 

Timely assistance! I welcome her footsteps as the 

jritish army welcomed the bag-pipes at Lucknow. 


M. Roliquet found in asparecns a new vegetable I have no more “theories.” I now look upon a 
Principle—« triple salt of lime and mumouia; but this mother whose children ever obey her as a marvel. * 
does not interfere with its popularity. Indeed, if Cousiu Jenny says that“ they talk about Job, but if 
Chemistry wonld only put on its apron and go into the | Job had been blessed with Bobbie for a son his story 
kitchen, and tell us what we have been ignormntty | would never have been told, for bolls are nothing com- 
dining on for thousands of years, it would be the | pared with boys.” 


Erandest preacher of that Gospel of the body about 
which generally the whole world lieth in heathendom, 


If you haye a theory about children, try a“ day with 


Bobbie.” 
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The Little Folks, 


GRANDMA'S BEAR STORY. 
AN ACTUAL OCCURRENCE. 
BY LLINOR BROOKS, 


RANDMA liked old-fashioned ways and 
things, and never would consent to have a 
“ gassy coal-stove’’ in her room, but insisted on keep- 
ing her own old “ Franklin” there, with its big folding 
doors ready for a fire inside of them, summer as weil 
as winter, for, as she said, There is often a cool even- 
ing in summer when a little fire is pleasant.” She 
always had plenty of company such evenings, for 
when twilight came the little ones flocked in there 
from their out-door play, delighted to cuddle down 
before the pleasant open fire and listen to grandma’s - 
storics of old times. When the “Franklin” doors 
were wide open the bright fire-light glanced in every 
corncr of the room, so that grandma’s fingers, aided 
by the practice of many years, could easily guide her 
knitting needles around the little stocking that was 
al sys her evening work. | 

Grandma,” said Jason, one evening, when they 
quieted down after a very noisy romp, “Grandma, tell 
us about the time when you were a little girl and used 
to go after the cows through the woods, and chased 
the bear.”’ 

Oh,“ said grandma, will you never be tired hear- 
ing that old story? You must know it all by heart by 
this time; you had better tell it to me.“ 

“Oh, no, no, grandma, please do telt us that one,” 
cried the other children, knowing from experience 
thut coaxing would bring grandma to terms. 

And grandma commenced: “ When I was a little 
girl it was all woods around here, there were no houses 
except the log-house we lived in, and there was not 
another one nearer than the Cooper settlement, which 
was three miles away. I remember the day we came 
here. I was ten years old then, about as old as some 
of you are now; my brother Alex was two years 
younger than I. My father had come on a few weeks 
before the family, to build a house for us to live in. Ho 
and Uncle John had cut down trees and built a house 
of the logs, and had made a chimney of wooden slats. 
The side next the fire was plastered with cluy. The 
hearth, of large, flat stones, was not laid yet, but 
father built a roaring fire on the ground at the bottom 
of the chimney, and soon there was ready a nice bed 
of coals for mother to put the supper over. Uncle 
John had caught a nice spotted-trout in the creek to 
have ready for our suppers, when, all tired and hungry, 
we reached our new home. Mother put the fish in the 
frying-pan on the hottest coals, and some potatoes to 
roast in the ashes, and a short-cake in the bake-kettle. 
Oh, nothing will ever taste so good to me again,” said 
grandma, as “the supper did that night. We were all 
so hungry, and so happy, and so glad to be all together 
again. I can remember just how the fish smelled 
as I sat on the board floor, with my feet hangigg down 
to the bare ground where the stone hearth was to be, 
watching mother as she moved the frying-pan from 
one place to another, on the coals, so that it would get 
the best heat. 

“IT remember, too, looking up through the roof 
that still lacked several boards at one end, and 
seeing the great branches of the forest trees waving 
against the blue sky far above our house. They seemed 
so high, so far away, that I thought Heaven would be 
very near if one could but climb to their tops.“ 

Grandma here lapsed into a reverie which lasted so 
long that the boys became impatient, and were greatly 
relieved when she roused herself with a sigh, and con- 
tinued: There were but few Indians here then; they 
had mostly gone farther west; those that still lingered 
along our creek lived by hunting and fishing. They 
would not work, and they would steal, so we were all 
glad when they wandered off in search of their tribe. 
I think they were Cayugas. The deer and bears were 
mostly gone, too; they retreated, as did the Indian, be- 
fore the white man. Father and UncleJohn shot two 
deer and a bear tle first year we lived here, but they 
never saw any after that first year. I never saw a bear 
in the woods but once, and I Il tell you about that now. 

My brother Alex and I had to go for the cows every 
night. They were pastured in the woods, and some- 
times strayed a mile or two from the house. One of 
them had a bell on her neck, so that, hearing it, we 
might know in what direction to look for them, as they 
always kept together—two cows and a little black 
heifer. 

“One night Alex and I were so busy at play that 
we forgot all about the cows until we were startled by 
father’s voice asking us where they were. Great was 
our consternation to find that it was past sundown, 
and getting darker every moment. We begged of 
father to go with us; we were afraid. But he said, No, 
this will teach yd a lesson you will not forget, you 
must go alone. There will nothing hurt you.’ 

“We hurried off through the woods, starting at 
every shadow we saw and every sound we heard. By 
the time we found the cows it was so dark that we 
could not have told old ‘ whiteface’ from the other, 
only that she had the bell. The black heifer was 
missing; we hunted awhile, and, not finding her, con- 
cluded to go back without her, as it was getting so 
dark we were afraid we could not find our way home. 
We started the cows along, and had gone but a few 
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‘rods when a black object started out from a clump of 
under brush aud followed on behind the cows. 


Halloo, said Alex, there's the heifer after all; 
I'm glad she ’s come; father would have scolded us for 
leaving her.’ When the heifer heard his voice she 


stopped, turned, and looked at us, as if she was inclined 


to come toward us instead of going home; but we 
shouted at her with all our might, for we did n’t want 
to lose her again, and she turned and trotted after 
the cows. Several times she stopped in the same 
way, and we had to shout and drive her along. I re- 


‘member that Alex said, ‘Nan, what does ail that 


heifer? seems to me she acts queer.’ When we came 
to the cleared land, the heifer stopped again, and when 
we tried to drive her farther, she growled at us, and, 
turning suddenly, climbed right over the top of a high 


rail fence, and we heard her run, growling, off into the 


woods! 

eit 's a bear!’ exclaimed Alex; let's run!’ and run 
we did. Weraced the cows home at such a rate that 
the jingling bell brought mother out of the house to 
‘wonder what in the world those children were racing 
the cows for; it would just ruin the butter.’ But tell- 
ing our adventure soon cut short her reproofs; she 
hurried us into the house and fastened the door and 
wiudows as soon as father and Uncle John had started 


off with guns and lantern to see if it really had been a 


bear. Sure enough, by the light of the lantern they 
found bear tracks just where we told them to look, 
and they tracked it a couple of miles into the woods, 
then, losing the track, they caine home. A few days 
after we heard that a neighbor, who lived several miles 
away, had shot a young black bear, and we always felt 


sure it was the one Alex and I tried to drive home with 


the cows.”’ 
Grandma paused, but the children said, Oh, don’t 


stop. do tell another story; tell about the rattlesnake 


that Uncle Alex kille 1.“ But grandma said, No; no 
more this time. Good night.” 
But Jason was not to be dismissed in such a summary 


manner. Was that a true story, grandma?“ he said. 


“Certainly it was true,” grandma answered; “it 
happened right here on this farm, more than fifty 


Fears ago, when I was a little girl,“ and grandma 


sighed again and wiped her spectacles thoughtfully, 


. remembering that she was the only living member of 


the family who began pioneer life in Western New 


Tork. 


CHARLIE’S FIRST CAMPING OUT. 
BY FERN. 
HARLIE was “ fifteen to-morrow,” and his fa- 


ther had promised to take him on a fishing trip 
to Karl’s Pond for a birthday excursion, and camp out 


all night. 


Camping out had always been one of the forbidden 
pleasures of the little boy’s life, for he lived in a 
State where wild animals were still abundant, and 
where it would be dangerous for young folks to be 
alone in the woods at night. So Charlie's knowledge 
of camping had been confined to the stories which, with 
open eyes and ears, he had often listened to around 
the great fireplace at home; stories told by the trap- 
pers, who sometimes stopped for a night, or by the 
neighbors on their return from some expedition after 
marauding wolf or bear. But to-morrow he was to go 
with father into the real“ woods, more than ten 
miles away, catch fish, cook them over the coals, and 
slesp beneath the stars by the side of the roaring camp- 
fire! Was it not splendid? 

Early on the morning of the day Charlie was up and 


stirring, and, long before many of the far-away drowsy 


city boys had opened their eyes to the morning glory 
of God's bright sun, he and father had eaten breakfast, 


and were rolling away over the rough road that led to 


the pond. 

A long, tiresome route it usually was, but Charlie’s 
wonder at the ever-new and curious sights and sounds 
that were presented to him drove weariness far from 
them, and even papa found the miles were slipping 
‘away with unwonted speed as he answered the many 
questions of the boy at his side. Once they saw a hill- 
fox cross the road way ahead, and Charlie could hardly 
be kept from springing out and giving chase; then, at 
the fording of a little creek, a frightened mink swam 
wildly duwn stream, leaving a broad, wavering wake 
-on the water behind him; squirrrels were plenty, too, 
frisking and jumping along every old log, and darting 
hither and thither among thé wayside bushes; and, 
lastly, when almost at the pond, Mr. Arnold suddenly 
stopped his horse and, picking his gun up, pointed out 
to Charlie the fat partridge which sat upon a tree just 
before them, and then, with quick, sure aim, dropped 
the bird to the earth, bidding his boy, as he did so, to 
run and pick up their dinner! 

An unusually pleasant ride it was through the morn- 
ing sunlight, and, as at the last turn the road sloped 
sharply downward, and Karl’s Pond in all its silent 
beauty lay before them, Charlie shouted with a pure 
delight, and fairly laughed with joy and anticipation 
as they rattled down the stony pathway to the beach. 
Here Mr. Arnold unhitched the horse. watered, and 
then turned him loose to graze. 

*“ But he ll run away!” said Charlie. 

“Not far, my boy,” smilingly answered his father; 
and if he does, he’ll come back at night when the 
wolves begin to howl.”’ 


„O, do the wolves howl up here? [am so glad! I 
Shall love to hear them!“ | 


Mr. Arnold laughed heartily. ‘Perhaps so.” 

Preparing the fishing-tackle which they had with 
them for use, they were soon engaged in the sport of 
catohing the beautiful trout from the clear depths of 
the water before them, for Karl’s was a trout pond 
not only in name but in fact, and fairly swarmed with 
the speckled fish. 

An hour or two passed, and then, as the sun shone 
hotly down, Mr. Arnold proposed resting for a time 
and then eating dinner, after which they should clean 
the fish and salt them to take home. 

And sha’ n’t we fish any more?” asked Charlie. 

“Yes, toward dusk, my son. You notice that the 
trout don’t bite now as they did at first, and from 
noon until about four o’clock we cannot catch any, 
for they Ke hidden during the warmest part of the 
day.“ 

Dinner of trout and partridge! Did you ever eat 
such a one? Charlie thought it tasted better than any 


meal he had ever partaken of. Then came the business 


of dressing the fish, after which both employed them- 
selves in gathering wood for the night fire. | 

Is it so cold that we need a fire all night, father?“ 
asked the boy. 

Not always; but it is generally pleasant and also 
safe. The wolves are afraid of fire, you know, and 
keep away from it.“ 

** But would they bite us if we didn’t have any?“ 

Probably not,“ answered Mr. Arnold. Wolves 
are cowardly fellows unless very hungry or gathered 
together in large packs. But we'll have our fire any- 
way. The horse can find us then if he wanders far 
away.“ And so the wood was gathered. Then three 
hours more of fishing, a supper fully as sweet as was 
the dinner, and the shadows began to fall. Light the 
fire, Charlie,“ said his father. The boy obeyed, and as 
the bright gleams shot up through the coming dark- 
ness, glimmering out over the silent water on the one 
hand and flickering through the silent woods on the 
other, it seemed like fairy-land, and Charlie exclaimed 
in ecstacy : 

“©, father, wouldn't it be splendid to live in the 
woods always!“ 

For an hour or more the bright-eyed boy sat on an 
old tree stump and alternately sang, asked questious 
and kept silence, until Mr. Arnold said it was time to 
“turn in“; then the blankets were unrolled, more 
wood placed upon the fire, and, selecting a warm, shel- 
tered spot, the two lay down to sleep. 

Mr. Arnold, much of whose earlier life had been passed 
in the wilderness, was soon snoring in blissful uncon- 
sciousness of all about him, but the strangeness of the 
situation drove sleep from Charlie’s eyes, and, try as 
hard as he might, he could only lie listening to the 
voices of the woods and the night. First came the 
frogs along the edge of the pond close by, whose varied 
notes rose and fell on the still air like the song of some 
mighty choir practising for concerts to come. Then, 
in the interludes, when the old bass fellows were try- 
ing to pitch the tune, and all the altos and sopranos 
were listening, he could sometimes hear the hoot owls 
away on the hillside behind him, their mournful “ tu- 
whit, tu-whoo,”’ shivering along the night air in solemn 
cadence, or the barking of the foxes, quarreling over 
the little rabbit that served their evening meal. Once 
or twice the cry of the high-sailing loon came ringing 
down to him asthe long-bodied old fellow went swiftly 
by. All these sounds Charlie knew and enjoyed listen- 
ing to them, but suddenly, from what direction he 
could not tell, there burst out the wildest, most horri- 
ble and blood-chilling rush and roar of cries that he 
had ever dreamed of; burst out and rose high in the 
air, trembling through every leaf of the surrounding 
forest, stinging every nerve of his little body, fright- 
ening into silence every other sound that night had 
yet produced, and then dying away again in one pro- 
longed howl that echoed up and dewn the pond! 

Charlie sprang to his feet in terror, and would have 
rushed, he knew not whither, but his father’s strong 
hand was laid upon his shoulder, and a calm voice 
whispered in his ear, It's only the wolves, my boy, 
and the bigger cowards they are the louder they yell. 
Lie down close to me here. They will not come near 
us.“ And, though terribly startled, the little fellow 
obeyed. 8 

All night long the hideous chorus was kept up, even 
until the golden moon had hidden behind the western 
hills, and dim but crimson rays began to shoot up to 
the eastward. The horse at the very first cry had 
cantered into camp and strayed no more. Like Charlie, 
he put his trust in his master and the fire, and kept 
close to them. Mr. Arnold iay awake for some time 
telling his boy stories and seeking to convince him that 
there was in reality no danger; but for hours the up- 
roar was so great that Charlie could not sleep. At last, 
however, he dropped off, and then tired nature de- 
manded her full right; for, ere he awoke the horse was 
harnessed and stood waiting for the start, father was 
briskly moving about packing up, and a rich breakfast 
was hissing on the coals. Daylight banished fear, and, 
as the two sat eating, Charlie laughed heartily to think 
of his useless scare of the night before. 

“But, father, they do howl most horribly, don’t 
they ?’*he remarked, with a mouth full of fish and po- 
tato. 

Les. my boy, that they do; but always remember 
this,“ replied Mr. Arnold, “that in this world ‘bark- 
ing dogs seldom bite,’ and the loudest noise generally 
comes from the smallest brain. When you camp again 
in the summer-time neyer be afraid of the wolves.” 


— 


And although Charlie has camped a great many 
times since then, 1am sure he never cared for their 
howling again. 

SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
OLpEst MAN IN AMERICA, dcoording to a 


17. writes to the Louisville Courter-Journal 
about him, isa negro named Fortune Snow, living on the farm 
of Dr. Scott, in Gibson, Tenn., who is 124 years old. The med. 
ical correspondent says: In June, 1872, I went to see him; 1 
met an old, snaggled-tooth amendment gentleman, 65 years 
old, who told me his grandpap ” was in the house, who soon 
came tripping down the steps, as nimble as some 15-year-old 
boy. He told me he was 25 years old when the revolutionary 
war began. He belonged to Captain Snow, who served, dur- 
ing the war, under General Marion; was born in South Caro- 
lina; fought through the war, under his master, in nearly 
every battle. Yet he never has received a pension from the 
“best government the world ever saw.” He said, when he 
was about 90 years old he went totally blind, and remained so 
two years. His hair all came out, which was as white as wool. 
Subseguently his eye-sight returned, and a new growth of 
hair came out, which is now about half gray. Enjoys fine 
health. On examination with the ophthalmoscope and oto- 
scope, I found his sight and hearing to be good. He opencd 
his Bible at the eighth chapter of Revelation, and read the 
chapter distinctly without glasses. Is very religious, and be- 
lieves strongly in the good God” who preserved his life 
through the “old war.” Reads his Bible very constantly. Is 
the father of 13 children, the oldest of whom would be over 
100 years, if living; is living with his youngest child, who is 
53 years old. Old Fortune says he was never sick in his life, 
and never took a dose of medicine from a doctor; never has 
the toothache—not an unsound tooth in his mouth—nor any 
other kind. He certainly is the last of the revolutionists. He 
is about five feet six inches, weighs about 115 pounds, very 
black, with iron-gray hair. 


ILL TELL Yon.’”’—An amusing incident of childish 
humor used to be narrated by a Mr. Campbell, of Jura, the 
subject of it being his own son. It seems the boy was much 
spoiled by indulgence ; in fact, the parents were scarcely able 
to refuse him anything he demanded. He was in the draw- 
ing-room on one occasion, when dinner was announced, and 
on being ordered up-stairs to the nursery, he insisted on 
going down to dinner with the company. His mother at first 
refused, but the child persevered, and kept saying, “If ye 
dinna let me, I U tell yon.” His father then, for the sake of 
peace, allowed him to go into the dining-room. He sat at the 
table beside his mother; and when he found every one get- 
ting soup, and himself omitted, he demanded soup and re- 
peated, “If I dinna get some, I Il tell yon.“ Well, soup was 
given, and various other things yielded to his importunities, 
to which he always added the usual threat of telling yon.“ 
At last, when it came to wine, his mother stood firm, and 
positively refused to let him have some. He then became 
more vociferous than ever about “telling yon;’’ and as he 
was still refused, he declared, “now I'll yon;” and at last 
roared out, to the great amusement of all present, My new 
breeks were made oot o' the auld curtains!" 


—I1t was at the second battle of Bull Run that a 
cannon-ball carried off a poor soldier's leg. “Carry me to 
the rear! he cried to a tall Yankee companion, who had 
been fighting by his aide. The Yankee caught the wounded 
soldier up, and, as he was about to put him across his shoul- 
der, another cannon-ball carried away the poor fellow’s head. 
The Yankee, however, in the confusion, did not notice this, 
but proceeded with his burden toward the rear. “ What are 
you carrying that thing for?” cried the officer. “ Thing!" 
returned the Yankee. It's a man with his leg shot off.“ 
“Why, he hasn’t any head! cried the officer. Tife Yankee 
looked at his load, and for the first time saw that what the 
officer said was true. Throwing down the body, he cried, 
“ Confound him! he told me it was his leg! 


—John Varnum, Jr., is a practical joker. A few 
Sundays ago, in returning from church, he was conversing 
with his wife on the subject of the sermon, and remarked 
that he could n't believe saint and sinner ever dwelt so near 
together as the sermon represented. His wife intimated 
that they could, and instanced the following case: *“ Have n't 
you and I dwelt in the same house for several years?“ This 
was a square hit on John, but he wormed out of it, and 
closed the case with the following argument: Yes, to be 
sure; but did I ever call you a sinner? Judgment for John, 
and no appeal. 

—Sir Henry Smith, tong M. P. for Colchester, was one 
of the Tories of the old school; and among the advocates, of 
reform, his resolute opposition to all change gave him a rep- 
utation for folly and obstinacy which was not borne out by 
his real character. On one occasion he was canvassing in the 
presence of numerous friends, and on asking a heavy-looking 
farmer for his vote, the man replied— I'd vote for ye, Sir 
Henry, as usual, only you re such a fool.“ Fool, am I?” 
retorted Sir Henry; then I'm the very man to represent you.” 
The diamond shaft of wit went to the farmer's heart, and, 
with a loud guffaw, he promised his vote. 

—An ecventric old fellow, who lives alongside of 4 
graveyard, was asked if it was not an unpleasant location. 
“ No,” said he, “I never jined places in my life with a eet of 
neighbors that minded their own business so stiddy as they 
do.“ 

—Father Boyle. of Washington, has doubtless a well- 
developed bump of humor. Of him it is reported that on one 
occasion, addressing a schoel on the subject of Easter cele- 
brations,a young miss asked him: Father Boyle, what is 
the origin of Easter eggs?” A hen, no doubt, miss,” replied 
the father, quietly. 

—Sir Moses Montefiore, the great London leader of 
the Jews, was negotiating a loan on the Bourse, when a small 
lot of capi approached him. Oh, dear,” says one, he 
is going to swallow us all.“ “No, my dear sir,” said Sir 
Moses, with a caustic smile, “ my religion forbids that.” 

A woman in Litchfield, III., set all her neighbors 
laughing last fall by sewing up her peach trees in bed-tick- 
ing. The fun is n’t over yet, for now she has an orchard full 
of peaches, while the neighbors have not a single one. 

ScrupLes.—English tourist (having arrived at Green- 
ock on Sunday morning) — My man, what s your charge for 
rowing me across the Frith? Boatman— Weel, sir, I was 
jist thinkin’ I canna break the Sawbatb day for no less than 
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Financial. 


— 

From Saturday, September 6, te Satur- 
day, September 13. 

wall Street has been chiefly interested in the 


collapse of the gold movement, which had mani- 
festly begun to break down last week. Some ru- 


New York Warehouse and Security Company. The 
affairs of the Brooklyn Trust Company are now in 
good hands, and we are informed on good author- 
ity that no anxiety need now be felt concerning its 
solvency. The payment of the Genera award was 
concluded on Wednesday, as descrifed on page 
139. 

Gevernment Securities have ruled steady 
and firm throughout the week, and the new 5 per 
cents. are said to be more in demand for home in- 

vestment. 

Considerable excitement has been created by the 
suspension, on the 8th, of the New York Warehouse 
and Security Company. This concern, with $1,000,- 
000 capital, and $600,000 surplus, had its own paper 
outstanding for about $1,200,600, and suspended be- 
cause the persons to whom it had made such ex- 
tensive loans could not pay at maturity. 

The paper of the Warehouse and Security Com- 
pany ia held by a small number of strong institu- 
tions, and therefore any reasonable delay seems 
likely to be granted. 

To-day the Street was startled by the suspen- 
sion of Kenyon, Cox & Co., of which Daniel Drew 
was a General Partner. For a short time,” says 
the World, “this announcement made havoc with 
prices, asthe house has long been prominent and 
active in the stock market. But it soon transpired 
that the stock business of the house, involving 
some $2,500,000 of loans in the street, was on the 
sound basis of about per cent. margin on current 
quotations; and that the trouble was owing to 
Indorsement, by Mr. Drew, Mr. Cox, and the 
firm, of notes of the Canada Southern Rail- 
way Company. What these indorsements amount 
to, we do not precisely know; it is thought to be 
about $1,500,000. At any rate, the Company's notes 
for about $2,200,000 are afloat, making with some 
$300,000 currency to provide the January gold inter- 
est on about $8,000,000 bonds, a liability of some 2. 

500,000; against which there are $3,300,000 of first 
mortgage bonds, $1,000,000 Canada Southern, $1,000,- 
@00 Chicago and Canada Southern, $600,000 Erie and 
Niagara, its only mortgage, and $7530.000 Detroit 
River Junction and Bridge Company.” It is gen- 
erally believed that Mr. Drew will provide for the 
paper which bears his indorsement. 

Stocks.—The Exchange has been influenced by 
indefinite rumors of coming financial disturbances, 
but nothing has as yet come of them, and business 
is, as a rule, dull enough. The rumors are prob- 
ably chargeable to the nervousness consequent 
upon winding up the affairs of the gold clique. 
Toward the close of the week transactions were 
larger, but the market was at times extremely 
feverish. 

The following table shows the highest New York 
quotations for the week: 

Gold (lowest 111)........ nat 
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No. 5 NASSAU 
New Lokk, Sept. 15, 1873. 

THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAIL 

ROAD—A Great East AND West TRUNK 

Roap—420 miles in length, connecting the At- 
lantic, by the shortest line, with the commerce 
of the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, is com- 
pleted and in regular operation. The through 
freight of products to and from the Western 
States is rapidly increasing, as is also the min- 
eral traffic of the growing coal-mining and 
iron-making industries along the route. 

We are sclling for the Company their SEV-· 
EN PER CENT. GOLD BON DS, secured 
by mortgage liens on the whole valuable 
property at 90 and accrued interest; $1,000 
each, either coupon or registered, payable in 
gold coin, in New York City, principal and in- 
terest; interest January and July. 

Being the obligations of a very responsible 
corporation, secured by a great productive 
property, worth over $40,000,000, now entering 
upon a prosperous career, they are very de- 
sirable for investors. 

We also have a small amount of the OLD 
SIX PER CENT. GOLD BONDS OF 
THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO; 
price 88 and accrued interest; denomina- 
tions, $100, $500, and $1,000, interest payable in 
New York, May and November. 

We recommend both classes of Bonds to our 
friends and custamers. 

We also continue to deal in Government, 
and Central Pacific, and Western 
Pacific Bonds, execute orders at the Stock 

Exchange for investment Stecks and Bonds, 
receive deposits on which we allow interest at 
the rate of Four per cent. per annum, and 
Conduct a general banking business. 

FISK & HAT CH. 


Orrice or Fisk & 
STREET 


=. 


THE WASHINGTON 


LIFE 


Insurance Company 


Does Not Claim to be the Largest Com- 
pany in the World 

Does Not Claim to have done the Largest 
Business in any One Year. 

Does Not Belong to the Chamber of Life 
Insurance. 

Does Not Propose to Reduce Rates. 

Does Not Interfere with other Companies 
Proposing to Reduce Rates. 

Does Not Propose to Increase Rates, as 
some Companies have recently done. 

Does Not Quarrel with Editors, Policy- 
holders, or anyone else. 


BUT THE 
WASHINCTON LIFE 


DOES CLAIM 


To Furnish Undoubted Security. 
To Charge Fair Rates of Premium. 
To Make Reasonable Dividends. 
To Settle Claims Promptly. 

To Mind its Own Business. 


AND HAS 
Cas Assets, $4,000,000. 


CYRUS CURTISS, 
President. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr. 
Vice Pres. 


WM. HAXTUN, Secretary. 
CYRUS MUNN, Ass't Secretary, 


Dr. B. W. M’CREADY, 
Medical Examiner. 


E. 8. FRENCH, 
Supt. of Agencies. 


No. 155 Broadway, N. v. 


IMPORTANT TO INVESTORS. 


HE Publishers of the Christian 
Unton have been strongly urged, 
from various quarters, during the past 
year, to tender their services to their sub- 
scribers in the matter of aiding them to 
invest money in first-class securities. 
Owing to the extensive business connec- 
tions which have grown up between the 
Christian Union and the leading finan- 
cial houses, who are continuously adver- 
tising railroad bonds and other securities 
in the paper, the Publishers find them- 
selves able to offer the following impor- 
tant accommodation : 

Parties wishing to invest money, to re- 
invest coupons or dividends, or to con- 
vert securities of one kind into others, 
may send the same to the Christian 
Union Office, and their business will be 
promptly attended to without charge 
or expense to them. In all cases we will 
undertake to send to inquirers the most 
authentic information attainable re- 
garding securities; but when invest- 
ments are ordered they must be ac- 
companied by plain instructions, 80 
that no misunderstandings may arise. 
Communications in regard to these mat- 
ters must be addressed to “ J. B. Forp & 
Co., Bond Department, Christian Union 
Office, 27 Park Place, New Vork.“ This 
will insure immediate attention; and as, 
besides the general responsibility of the 
house, this business will be in especial 
charge of one who has for years been 

in the wide and successful nego- 
tiation of such securities, entire con- 
fidence may be felt in its judicious man- 
gement. 

The offer, then, comprises: 1. A reliable 
source of information concerning securi- 
ties; 2. Competent, responsible and trust- 
worthy Agents to transact the business; 
3. The saving of all Brokers’ Commissions 
by means of the business relations of this 
paper with the great financial houses. 

J. B. FORD & CO., 
Publishers, Unter. 
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NEW ENGLAND SECURITIES 


SAFE AND PROFITABLE. 
By the purchase of the 


PORTLAND AND OGDENSBURGH' 


A TEN PER CENT. NEW ENGLAND INVEST- 


MENT „at present rate of gold, be secured. 
The very large 1 of the ae ew months leave 
butal nt to be offered, and the rapid 


advance on their market value. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 311 Broadway, New York. 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO.,2 Milk St., Boston. 
E. K T. FAIRBANKS & Co., St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Financial Agents. 


TEXAS AND PACIFIC 
RAILWAY COMPANY, 
Chartered by the United States Government, 


First Mortgage Six Per Cent. Gold 


COUPON AND REGISTERED 


CONSTRUCTION BONDS, 
Authorized by Acta of Congress, 
With Sinking Fund, 


And Free from Gevernment. State, and 
other Taxes. 


Issued only on Completed Road, 
At 90 and interest. 


J. EDGAR THOMSON and] Trustees of the 
SAMUEL L. FELTON, Mortgage. 


THOMAS A. SCOTT, President of Company. 
FIRST SERIES issued only as road is constructed 
on the Eastern Texus Division—S miles of road. 


209 Miles in Operation. 


20 MILES MORE BRIDGED, GRADED AND 
TRACK BEING LAID. 

These Bonds are secured bya —— fund of 
one per cent., and by an additional sinking fund to 
be derived from sales of 15,000,000 acres of land do- 
3 by the United States. 

Jets, Maps, and full information will be 
furnished on app ication to the following Banking 
ouses 


H. G. STEBBINS & SON, New York. 

EDM’D D. RANDOLPH & CO., 
New York. 

B. K. JAMISON & CO., Philadelphia. 


TURNER BROTHERS, 


er, 


No, 14 Nassau Street, New York, 


Transact a general Banking business (checks pass 
through Bank Clearing-house), allow interest on 
Balances, issue Certificates of Deposit, draw Sight 
Exchange, and make Telegraphic Transfers; pay 
Coupons for Municipal and other Corporations, 
and keep Books of Registry and Transfers. Orders 
executed at Gold and Stock Exchanges for cash 
only. 


pushing of the r — to co mpletion insures an early 
anda 


RAIL Whether you wish to BUY or 

ROAD SELL, write to 
HASSLER & CO., 

BONDS. 7 Wall St., New York. 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, Bank- 
ers, 12 Wall Street, New 
low interest on deposits, issue drafts 
on London, and Letters of Credit 
available at all points at home and 
abroad. Investment Securities for 
sale. 


TEN PER CENT. 
Illinois Registered Coupon Bonds, 
Kansas Registered Coupon Bonds, 


and other good, sound, large-paying Secu- 
rities for sale. Send for our Price-Lists. 


A. W. BEASLEY & Co., 
Dealers in Municipal Bonds, 
Wall Street., New York. 


WOOD &€ DAVIS, 
Bankers and Dealers in 


RAILROAD BONDS, 


peep os on hand a variety of choice bonds to supply 
inv furnish bonds advertised on the mar 

at * — prices, execute orders for Govern- 
ment ties, Gold and Railroad Stocks, and doa 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS, 


No. 31 PINE STREET. 


C. D. WOOD, 8. D. DAVIS. 
Formerly with Vermilye & Co. 


7 TO 12 PER CENT. 


We make a Specialty of County, City and School 
sold, co cou — ou 
same as 80 much n sales. Send for Price 


THE LAW of MUNICIPAL BONDS 
ofall interemped by our senior, should be in the hands 
this class 2 * 


of securities. 
LER & OO., 1? Nassau St., N. ¥ 


— 
Brown Brothers & Co., 
59 Wall Street, New — 


PA 


ENGLAND, AND DRAW BILLS OF EX 
ON An BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


THE consolidated thirty-year 7 per cent. 
Got Bonns of the Sr. Lovis — 
ERN RAILWAY COMPANY, issued up a 

pleted trunk line (between St. Louis and Nash- 
ville, Tenn.) earning more than — — ‘aad 


interest and o 


25 N 
WINSLOW & WILSON, 
Wiliam 


COMMERCIAL AND 
ITS AVAILABLE IN ANY 


Banking House of — Ciews & Co., 
82 Wall Street, New York. 


Deposit accounts of Mercantile firms: 


and Individuals received; all facilities 
and accommodations granted usual with 
City Banks; in addition thereto interest 
allowed on all daily balances. 

Bills of Exchange drawn on England, 
Treland, Scotland and the Continent ; 
Travelers’ and Mercantile Credits issued 
available throughout the world. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK, 
Nos. 36 & 3988 CANAL ST., corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10to3,and Monday Evenings 5 to 7. 
Assets---Eleven Millien Dollars. 

lus—Seven Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dole 
. Six Per cent. Interest Allow 
Bank in English. German. 
G. 8. CHAPIN N. J. HAINES, Frese t. 
T. 8. ARMOUR, Secretary, 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 
BANKERS, 


10 Wall Street, New York. 
ee for the sale of the following Railroad 


The Canada Southern, Chicese & & Canada 
athern, Cayuga La 


INMAN LINE 


F UEENSTOWN and LIVERPOOL.—Royal 
Mail Steamers are — to sail as follows: 


CITy OF BROOKLYN.......Thursday, Sept. 18, 2 p.m. 
CrIry OF RICHMOND........ Saturday, Sept. 20, 2 p.m. 
Crry oF New Lon Thursday, Sept. 25, NA. u. 
CITY OF MONTREAL........ Saturday, Sept T. A. M. 
CrTy OF LIMERICK.......... Th — — . 2.2 P. u. 
Crrr OF CHESTER............! urday. 4,2 P.M. 
and h succeed SATURDAY and THU 
A from Pier No. Nort ver. 


OF PASSAGE—CASBIN, $70, $80, and #9 
gold. according to accommodation. Round trip. 
ickets at low 


Passengers also forwarded to 
a Norway, Denmark, and Paris, at reduced 


Drafts lesued at lowest rates. For Cabin Passage 
and gener — — at the Company's 


o. Broad or DALE. Agent. 


Ne 


WASHINGTON SIDE. 
AGENTS WANTED for a complete histecry of 


our Natio Capital. Its 1 growth, 
cies, abuses, bea and pe sages are all por- 
auth ed in that — which as placed the. 
— TOWNSEND, among the fore- 
wspaper — ndents of the time. It 
— bold. — truthful inside views of Wash- 
ngton — and Congresstonal and Lobbying Job- 
* 8.2 228 — 
BETTS 88. Cincinnati Ohio.. 
HE ALTH AGENTS W 
larged and rev 
sales. Clearest, fullest, and 
BEST FAMILY medical book. By 
Dr. Hall, editor Journal of Health. 
Ct., or Chicago, III.; 8. 
NOME. m. BETTS & CO., Cincinnati.’ 
M "sion, members of the: on Salary or Commis-— 
the unique and splendid New Work. A rare chance. 
Send for . Publishe catalogue and terms. 
DING 4 C rs of Masonic Works, 544 


ED. An en- 
edition of this 
Having enor- 


book just issued. 
Address JAMES BETTS co., 
sion, members of the fraternity as agents for 


‘ork, al. 


REAL OXIDIZED GOODS. 


FULL ASSORTMENT OF 

Chatelaines, Clasps, Ornaments, 

RUSSIA BELTS, BAGS and SATCHELS, 
with Oxidized Mountings. 


New, varied and unique in design; v desirable. 
for traveling. Complete lines o 2 


SASH RIBBONS, 


All widths. Orders by mail promptly filled. 


MILLER & GRANT, 
S79 Broadway, New York. 


LHA CH’S, 


The One-Price Stationer, 
To buy Writ Paper, Envelopes, Account and 
Memorandum Books, cheap. 
Nassa 

ON St., NEW YORK. 
A * assortment of Diaries all the year round. 
Books of any patterns made to order at the short- 
est notice. Sermon paper, 6,8 and 10 Ibs. Send 
for sample and price. 


FURNITURE 
At 204, 206 and 208 East 27th st., 


34 door east of Third Ave. 


IRVING & SON, 


For many t manufacturer for the 
sale Furn — e, have opened in their new 
several large and spacious warerooms 
were — intend pooping a and well- 
ck of RICH AN 


Furniture, Upholstery, &c., 


FOR THE RETAIL TRADE. 


Every article guaranteed of the 9 best uality, 
offered at the possible p — 


SAPOLIO 


is better than Soap and Sand for polishing Tin. 
Ware. Brightens without scratching. 
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ity were current on the Street, early in the week, RMO DIVISION 
put nothing of moment has occurred, save an OF THE 
embarrassment, believed to be temporary, of the 
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